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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR or THE RIGHT HON. LORD BYRON, 


«‘The Muse! whate’er the Muse inspires, 
My soul the tuneful strain admires.” 


THE distinguished subject of our 
memoir entered at an early age 
into the service of the muses, and 
deservedly ranks as one of the first 
poets of the day. Although the 
grave and melancholy seem to be 
his forte, the versatility of his 
genius has displayed itself in pieces 
of a light and satirical nature ; 
but, it ‘must. be recretted that, 
whilst his Lordship’s ; style cannot 
fail, by its vigour and richness, 
powerfully to attract the attention 
of readers of every description, his 
writings too frequently display a 
bad taste: an admiration of the 
exaggerated qualities of mysterious 
robbers, and sentimental murdering 
sultanas ;—of solemn giaours who 
tell horrid tales on their death- 
beds, and of pachas’ sons who have 
a taste for piracy. This is no 
doubt the result of impetuous feel- 
ing in a young man of rank, rather 
than of calm thinking ; but as his 
Lordship’s vivid descriptions of 
scenery, aud the spirited rapidity 
of his narrative, have raised him to 
avery high degree of popnlarity, 
he has now only to correct his 
taste for paltry affectations ; to for- 
sake his fondness for cigantic 
achievements ; and to impart to 
his delightful portraitures of female 
loveliness some feeling of moral 
ambition ; inevitably to secure the 
admiration of the wise and good, 
and to ensure a permanent rank 
among the best, as well as the 
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greatest, poets of the nineteenth 
century. 

Although we do not think Lord 
Byron happy in the choice of his 
subjects, he certainly writes under 
the influence of a strong poetical 
feeling, and soars to a region that 
seems peculiarly his own; where, 
amid glooms and storms, his origi- 
nal and daring spirit finds a sub- 
lime refuge from the petty pursuits 
and gratifications of man. The 
rays of his genius have so envi- 
roned and emblazoned the head of 
deformity, that, like the ugliness 
of an Eastern idol, we can gaze 
upon it with pleasure, on acconnt 
of the costliness and magnificence 
of the shrine in which it is en- 
cased, 

The family of Lord Byron is of 
very ancieut descent, and can be 
even traced as far back as the time 
of William the Conqueror,’ being 
recorded in Doomsday Book as 
considerable landholders in Lan- 
cashire. Two of them fell at the 
battle of Cressy; one signalised 
himself in the field of Bosworth, 
in favour of Henry the Seventh ; 
and several lost their lives in the 
cause of Charles the First, who 
couferred on Sir John Byron the 
barony in 1643. 

George Gordon Byron, Lord 
Byron, the sixth possessor of the 
title, and grandson of the Hon. 
Admiral Byron, was born the 22d 
of January, 1783. His mother, 
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from whom he takes the name of 
Gordon, was the last of a branch 
of that family, which descended 
from the Princess Jane Stuart, 
daughter of Jane the Second of 
Scotland, who married an Earl of 
Huntley. On the decease of his 
granduncle, the late Lord, the title 
devolved upon him, May 19th, 
1798. He passed some of his 
early years in Scotland, but re- 
ceived the principal part of his 
education at Harrow school, and 
completed it at the university of 
Cambridge. He early evinced a 
oetical taste, and in 1807, pub- 
fished a collection of poems, call- 
ed Hours of Idleness. This vo- 
lume was very harshly treated by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, on 
whom his Lordship retorted with 
great severity in a satirical effu- 
sion, entitled English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, which had for 
some time a very rapid sale, but 
was suppressed by his Lordship, 
who prevented a fifth edition from 
being published, even after it was 
printed. 

In 1809 his Lordship, coming 
of age, took his seat in the House 
of Peers; shortly after which he 
went abroad, visited Spain and 
Portugal, and remained some time 
in Greece. and its islands. He was 
accompanied in part of his travels, 
by his friend, Mr. Hobhonse. 

In 18]1 his Lordship returned to 
England, and in the spring of 1812 
published the First and Second 
Cantos of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage. The great poetical me- 
rits of this production at once 


established his fame as a volary of 


the muses, in defiance of the un- 
amiable character of its hero; and 
those reviewers who had so harshly 
treated his juvenile effusions, con- 
curred in the general opinion of its 
merits, 

The Childe was considered by 


many as an intended portraiture of 
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the author; but surely no writer 

would speak thus of himself :— 

‘* In Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth 

Who ne’er in virtue’s ways did take de- 
light ; 

Fat spent his days in riot most uncouth, 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of 
night. 

Ah, me! in sooth he was a shameless 
wight, 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 

Few earthly things found favour in his 
sight 

Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low 
degree.” 

His Lordship likewise says, in 
his preface: “ a fictitious charac- 
ter is introduced for the sake of 
giving some connexion to the piece, 
which, however, makes no preten- 
sion to regularity. It has been 
suggested to me by friends, on 
whose opinions I set a high value, 
that in this fictitious character I 
may incur the suspicion of having 
intended some real personage : this 
I beg leave once for all to disclaim. 
Harold is the child of imagination, 
for the purpose I have stated. In 
some very trivial particulars, and 
those merely local, there might be 
grounds for such a notion ; but in 
the main points, I should hope, 
none whatever.”’ 

In an after edition he further 
observed, “I now leave Childe 
Harold to live his day, such as he 
is; it had been more agreeable, 
and certainly more easy to have 
drawn an amiable character. li 
had been more easy to varnish 
over his faults, to make him do 
more and express less, but he never 
was intended as an example, far- 
ther than to shew that early per- 
version of mind and morals leads 
to satiety of past pleasures, and 
disappointment in new ones, and 
that even the beauties of nature, 
and the stimulus of travel, (except 
ambition, the most powerful of all 
excitements) are lost on a soul so 
constituted, or rather misdirected.” 




















In 1813 appeared The Giaour, a 
Fragment of a'Turkish Tale. This 
poem like Childe Harold, abounds 
in sad aud solitary musings, but is 
fraught with strong poetic feeling. 
Giaour signifies infidel, and a note 
at the close of the poem gives the 
fact on which it is founded. 


‘‘ The circumstance to which the above 
story relates, was not very uncommon in 
Turkey. A few years ago, the wife of 
Muchtar Pacha complained to his father 
of his son’s supposed infidelity He 
asked with whum ? and she had the har- 
barity to give in a list of the twelve 
handsomest women in Yanina. They 
were seized, fastened up in sacks, and 
drowned in the lake the same night! 
One of the guards who was present, in- 
formed me, that not one of the victims 
uttered a cry, or shewed a symptom of 
terror, at so sudden a ‘ wrench from all 
we know, from all we love.” The fate of 
Phrosine, the fairest of this saerifice, is 
the subject of many a Romaic and Ar- 
naut ditty. The story in the text is 
one told of a young Venetian, many 
years ago, and now nearly forgotten. I 
heard it by accident recited by one of 
the coffee-house story-tellers, who abound 
in the Levant, and sing or recite their 
narratives.” 


The same year also produced 
The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish 
Tale, in which our author imposed 
upon himself the ungracious task 


of obtaining, by fine writing, mas- 
tery over a very objectionable 


story. 

Early in the following year ap- 
peared the Corsair, a story, as the 
name imports, of a pirate chief, 
who had for his hold, from whence 
he and his gang issued out on 
their depredations, one of the 
Egean islands. This chief “ was a 
man ofloneliness and mystery,’’— 


‘* Scarce seen to smile, and seldom seen 
to sigh, 

Whose name appals the fiercest of his 
crew, 

And tints each swarthy cheek with sal- 
lower hue.” 


On the 2d of January, 1815, his 


Lordship married Miss Milbanke, 
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sole daughter and heiress of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke. 

We regret to state that although 
this union, suitable as it was in age, 
fortune, birth, and acquirements, 
seemed fondly to promise many 
years of uninterr upted happiness, 
some dissensions arose not long 
after the birth of their only child, 
a daughter, which led to a sepa- 
ration. On this unfortunate affair 
appeared in April, 1816, a short 
poem from his Lordship’s pen, en-~ 
titled, ‘ Fare-thee-well,’ addressed 
to her Ladyship, shortly after which 
he quitted England, and has not 
since returned. On this subject 
we wish to touch lightly, and would 
scarcely have adverted to it, had 
it been less public, for we yet hope 
that a reconciliation may not be 
very distant. 

Early in 1816, The Siege of 
Corinth and Parisina were publish- 
ed ; two poems conveying the least 
interest of any of his Lordship’s 
productions. 

His Lordship this year added a 
third canto to Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, in which the fiction of the 
character of Harold is considerably 
dropped; it is clear that his Lord- 
ship merely introduced him for the 
sake of giving connexion to the 
several descriptions. He appears 
on the plains of Waterloo, where 
Lord Byron had been, and he keeps 
to the side of his Lordship wher- 
ever he roamed, whether on the 
banks of the Rhine, or over the 
spots immortalized by Rousseau,— 
or to the Alps,—or when sailing 
in a stormy night from “ Meillerie 
to St. Gingo.” And the feelings 
of the vagrant Childe may always 
be traced to the bosom of the noble 
author. It is not so gloomy as 
most of his Lordship’s productions, 
and contains some of his best 
poetry. 

At the same time appeared the 
Prisoner of Chillon, and other 
H2 
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Poems. They are a very feeble 
collection, and add nothing to his 
Lordship’s fame. 

In 1817 our author published a 
a most extravagant dramatic poem 
called Manfred ; and, in 1818, ap- 
peared the fourth and concluding 
canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age, which has been noticed at 
some length in our first volume, 

In this year his Lordship also 
produced a satirical poem called 
Beppo, written in a new and pleas- 
ing style. 

Two poems from his Lordship’s 
prolific pen have also recently ap- 
peared, called Mazeppa and Don 
Juan ; the latter is published with- 
out his name. 

Numerous as are the productions 
we have already noticed, we have 
yet to mention Hebrew Melodies, 
Lara, Lament of Tasso, Ode to 
Napoleon, Monody on Sheridan, 
and several minor poems, although 
his Lordship stated in a preface 
about four years since, that it was 
his determination to write no more 
for a considerable time, from which 
period his pen has been unceasingly 
employed. 

It has been the lot of Lord Byron, 
like many other popular writers, to 
have many productions ascribed to 
his pen which he never saw before 
they appeared in print. But to 
this his Lordship has somewhat ex- 
posed himself, by frequently send- 
ing forth his pieces anonymously, 

The various idle reports of his 
Lordship’s habits abroad, we can 
searcely deem worthy of any no- 
tice. An account of his residence 
in the island of Mitylene was pub- 
lished with some appearance of 
authenticity, but contradicted by 
his Lordship. 

It is a singular coincidence that 
his Lordship and Mr. Walter Scott, 
unquestionably the two greatest 
poets of the day, have both beeu 
Jame from their birth, 
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New Dialoguesof the Dead, 


BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 


By Mrs A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


*“* Nought is there under Heaven’s wide 
hollowness, 
That moves more dear compassion of 
the mind 
Than beauty brought 
wretchedness, 
By envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks 
unkind.” SPENSER. 


to unworthy 


“ But beauty, like the fair Hesperian 
tree, 

Laden with blooming gold, hath need the 
guard 

Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye, 

To save her blossoms, and defend her 


fruit 
From the rash hand of bold inconti- 
nence.” 


Miron. 


DIALOGUE VIII, 


Fair Rosamond, mistress to Henry 


the Second, 
AND 


Jane Shore, mistress to Edward 
the Fourth. 


Jane Shore. How very fatal, Ro- 
samond, both to you and me, was 
the possession of beauty! Through 
it you were prematurely precipi- 
tated into this abode of shadows, 
and I was condemned to pine away 
life in wretchedness and sorrow. 

Rosamond, It is seldom that wo- 
men complain of having possessed 
beauty, even though it lead to the 
direful consequences you have enu- 
merated; but I suspect the want 
of prudence is frequently as great 
an enemy to our sex, and leads, 
when united with vanity, to events 
more fatal than mere beauty would 
produce: this I think, if the his- 
tory I have heard of your life is 
founded on facts, may be exempli- 
fied in your own Case. 

Jane Shore. If the dangerous 
pre-eminence of beauty had not 
been awarded me, I might have 




















passed a life of innocence and peace, 
far removed from the snares of the 
great, or the adulation of the in- 
terested. Without beauty, vanity 
would have but little to feed on; 
and prudence might well defend a 
citadel that had never been as- 
sailed. 

Rosamond, What you advance 
carries with it some appearance of 
plausibility, yet I must think that 
if you had cultivated prudence, the 
weno of beauty would have 

een harmless to you. 

Jane Shore. It is most likely, 
Rosamond, that you possessed some 
portion of this valuable quality, 
and yet it did not secure you either 
from the snares of love, or the 
effects of jealousy. 

Rosamond. | did not suffer very 
materially from either love or jea- 
lousy. 

Jane Shore. Indeed! Were you 
not made very miserable by the 
King’s love for you? and did not 
the restless jealousy of the Queen 
keep you in continual uneasiness ? 
Were you not concealed in a laby- 
rinth almost impervious to the noon- 
day’s sun, and even there did not 
the jealousy of the Queen discover 
you, and administer the deadly po- 
tion that deprived you of life ? 

Rosamond. Most of your inter- 
rogations, Jane, relate to things I 
never heard of till I had been long 
a shadow; and, like the loves of 
7Eneas aud Dido, had no founda- 
tion but in the imagination of the 
poets and fabulists of other days. 
I certainly was beloved by Henry ; 
and, at his request, quitted my 
father’s castle, where he had acci- 
dentally seen me at a tournament 
held in honour of my seventeenth 
nativity. He placed me in a most 
delightful retreat at Woodstock, 
rendered famous by the muse of 
Chaucer. In the park there wasa 
labyrinth, and within that a salu- 
brious spring thatsupplied my bath 
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with water: this I have heard is 
still visible, and is called Rosa- 
mond’s well. There I lived many 
years, and brought the King seve- 
ral children; two only survived 
him. 

Jane Shore. This is very diffe- 
rent from the dismal stories I have 
heard about the death of Rosa- 
mond ; and I have frequently wept 
over the legend, long before I knew 


‘any thing of the perplexities of 


love, or the cares of royalty. And 
since that period, when thinking 
on your supposed hard destiny, I 
have imagined that our misfortunes 
both proceeded from the same 
source, and that our presumptuous 
loves had been punished by exem- 
plary misfortunes. 

Rosamond. [| consider your his- 
tory and mine very opposite to 
each other. I broke no vow—lL 
left no husband for a profligate 
lover; and, when 1 was selected 
by King Henry as the chosen as- 
sociate of his domestic hours, he 
was acknowledged to be one of the 
most accomplished Princes of the 
age he lived in. Wise in the cabi- 
net, and invincible in the field, his 
marriage with Eleanor was quite 
political. She brought him the 
rich province of Guienne, and 
many other valuable appendages 
to his Norman dominions. ‘Their 
tempers were in complete opposi- 
tion to each other. Henry was 
noble, generous, sincere, and affec- 
tionate. His Queen turbulent, 
irritable, and unfeeling; and she 
secretly. fomented the differences 
that distracted his government, 
both in his court and family ; and, 
by her assistance, their sons ap- 
peared in open rebellion against 
their father. For a woman thus 


acting in violation of every law 
both of duty and allegiance, the 
King could feel no emotions but 
those of anger and resentment. It 
was in my society, in the bosom of 
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retirement, that he found a solace 
for his many and unmerited per- 
plexities ; and, in my children, an 
affection so fervent, and a demea- 
nour so dutiful, as greatly contri- 
buted to alleviate the unfeeling 
conduct of his legitimate offspring. 
His meridian of life had been cloud- 
ed by the baneful influence of su- 
perstilion over the weak minds of 
the many, guided by the interested 
few who profitted by their blind 
credulity, and his latter years were 
continually annoyed by domestic 
treason, and unprovoked ingrati- 
tude. I shared all his sorrows ; 
I soothed his sufferings, and pour- 
ed the balm of comfort into a 
wounded heart, and never felt my- 
self degraded in my own estima- 
tion, for being the freely chosen 
friend and companion of one whom 
I loved as my husband, and ho- 
noured as my King. 

Jane Shore. Then you thought 
it no crime to live in open adultery 
with the husband of another woman. 

Rosamond. My confessor assur- 
ed me, situated as I was, that it 
was nota crime, and [ had no in- 
clination to doubt the justness of 
his decision. I aimed at no com- 
petition with the Queen, who was 
so much occupied with political 
intrigue, that she seldom interfered 
with the King’s private pursuits 
When he was on the continent 
which was very frequently, I lived 
so secluded that even envy could 
attach no blame to my character, 
beyond my affection for the Sove- 
reign. The Queen I knew had, 
in the early part of our acquaint- 
auce, done me many ill offices, 
which, though frequently in my 
power, I never retaliated; time 
wore away her prejudices against 
me; and, long before the death of 
the King, [ had ceased to feel the 
effects of them. 

Jane Shore. But had ambition 
no share in your affections? Did 
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you not expect, from being so mucls 
younger than the Queen, that, at 
some future time, you might share 
the throne of your royal lover? 

Rosamond. Without wishing for 
that event, ihe result would, I well 
knew, have been favourable to my 
elevation. Henry was incapable 
of injustice; and, as time had not 
abated his affection for me, he would 
no doubt have conferred on me the 
insignias of royalty. But I doubt 
if such an event would have added 
either to my security or repose. [ 
had no wish for splendour ; its 
trappings add nothing to happi- 
ness; I found mine only in the 
good opinion of the King, and the 
welfare of my family; he repaid 
my love with entire confidence ; 
aud they rewarded me with grati- 
tude and affection. 

Jane Shore. Then you were not 
poisoned through the jealousy of 
the Queen, nor yet unhappy for 
the frailty of your conduct ; and 
the church imposed no penance for 
your crimes. 

Rosamond. Certainly not. I 
outlived the King; and, with sin- 
cere and unfeigned affliction, I 
mourned his Joss: he died of a 
broken heart at the castle of Chi- 
non, in Normandy. Borne down 
by public misfortunes and domestic 
injuries, (the deepest wounds that 
can be inflicted on a fecling heart,) 
he sought refuge in the grave from 
further suffering, attended only by 
his natural son, Geoffry, who, with 
dutiful attention, closed his dying 
eyes,and followed him with heart- 
felt sorrow to ‘ the place appointed 
for all that live.’ 

Jane Shore, You were not near 
so miserable as myself; for I was 
on every side assailed by evils, 
The love that Edward professed to 
feel for me, was a source’cf endless - 
inquictude to the Queen; who, 
though she ruled in the court with 
unlimited authority, could never 







































brook a rival in the affections of 
the King. She had me continu- 
ally surrounded hy spies that 
watched my footsteps, and seemed 
to divine my very thoughts; the 
Lord Hastings too, taking advan- 
tage of the King’s passion for va- 
riety, would fain have diverted my 
allegiance from him; while the 
Duke of Gloucester, fearing my 
influence might be inimical to his 
future views, was my decided and 
avowed enemy. So circumstanced, 
even the utmost exertion of pru- 
dence, had I possessed it, could 
have availed me but little against 
such powerful opponents. 

Resamond, This is very true; 
yet still I must think you both 
criminal and imprudent. Why did 
you leave a worthy husband and a 
happy home, to become the com- 
panion of a profligate Prince, whose 
versatility had become proverbial ? 
Besides, if the Queen, whom he 
had made choice of, and marricd 
at the very hazard of his crown, 
could not restrain his wild pas- 
sions, how could you expect to 
do it? 

Jane Shore. 1 often lamented 
my own folly. When [ reflected 
on what I had been, and compared 
it with what I was; the peacefu! 
serenity that had smiled upon my 
early days, was exchanged for the 
anxieties attendant on illicit love, 
the dread of separation, the fear of 
enemies, and the stings of con- 
science. ‘Ihe sorrows of my in- 
jured husband, too, greatly afflict- 
ed me; for I felt that, through my 
frailty, he was sinking before his 
time into the culf of death. 

Rosamond. Such reflections were 
indeed sufficient to embitter every 
moment of existence, and, [ think, 
made ample atonement for your 
errors in the eyes of all candid and 
uuprejudiced persons, 

Jane Shore. My 


persecutors 


thought otherwise: for, after the 
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death of Edward, I was disgraced ; 
my fortune and effects were confis. 
cated; the crimes of sorcery and 
witchcraft were alledged against 
me; and, when this artifice failed, 
{ was turned over to the clergy for 
spiritual correction, and by their 
cruel sentence exposed barefooted, 
and covered only with a sheet, to 
the scorn and derision of many who 
had partaken of my bounty, and 
eat their bread from my _ table. 
This I survived, and lived to see 
the end of most of my enemies ; 
but, when reduced to poverty and 
want, where were my flatterers 
flown? Where were these whe 
had feasted at my expense, and 
battened on my favours? They 
sought not the famished wretch 
that pined for wani—they brought 
no cordial drop to cheer the sink- 
ing heart—no voice was heard in 
my defence—no hand was raised 
to save me from destruction. 
Rosamond. This was, indeed 
cruclty in the extreme, practised 
by pliant priests to pave their way 
at court for future favours; and at 
a court too, so deeply stained with 
crimes, and wet with kindred blood. 
Oh, it was but a mockery of jus- 
tice, to visit with such unrelenting 
severity the frailties of a woman, 
(To be continued.) 


THe WIFE anv THE WIDOW. 
A NOVEL, 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
(Continued from puge 7.) 
LETTER VII. 

The Narrative continued, 
THE next morning as early as cus- 
tom would allow, Mr. Herbert pre- 
sented himself to inquire after my 
health ;—his appearance, though I 
could not tell why, seemed to 
throw a chill upon my heart. Sir 
Edward received him very graci- 
ously—my dear mother, always 
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herself, with unaffected politeness 
—my brother with cordiality—and 
Murden with a reserve bordering 
on frigidity. We learnt from his 
conversation that he was a widow- 
er without children, a circumstance 
he seemed to regret. His town 
house was in St. James’s-square, 
and his family mansion and here- 
ditary domains in a rowantic part 
of Derbyshire: he had passed his 
youth we afterwards heard in the 
West Indies, where he had married 
a planter’s daughter, with whom 
he received a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds. 
his elder brother without children 
occasioned his return to England, 
to take possession of the family es- 
tate, to which he was the only sur- 
viving heir, Change of climate 
soon had a very visible effect on 
the health of Mrs. Herbert,—she 
dashed, to use his own words, into 
all the fashionable follies of the 
day, and soon fell a victim to 
crowded rooms, night air, and thin 
drapery. He spoke of her death 
without emotion—thus far he ob- 
tained the credit of sincerity, for, 
as he did not feel grief, he at least 
did not feign it. “From this time 
he was a daily visitor; and, by ace 
commodating himself to Sir’ Ed- 
ward’s political prejudices, he soon 
became a great favourite with him ; 
aud Lady Mortimer could but be 
complaisant to a gentleman that 
took every possible opportunity of 
promoting the views of her |ius- 
band and the amusemeut of her fa- 
mily. As the time for the depar- 
ture of our young men approached, 
Murden’s reserve seemed to in- 
crease ;—he studiously avoided all 
conversation with Mr. Herbert, 
and, if he could, without the ap- 
pearance of singularity, seldom 
joined in any amusement that 
gentleman proposed. I ence, in 
the simplicity of my heart, asked 
him why he disliked Mr. Herbert : 


The death of 


—One cannot always account for 
one’s dislike, said he; but will 
Miss Mortimer allow me to answer 
her question, by proposing ano- 
ther?’—Pho! said I, that cannot 
be an answer; but what would you 
inquire >—He took my hand, looks 
ed earnestly in my face, and said, 
why are you so partial to Mr. Her- 
bert ? In a moment the cause of his 
uneasiness, his reserve, his emotion, 
for every feature spoke, rushed 
upon my mind, and the colour 
mounted to my cheeks—You do 
not answer me, said he—have I 
offended you by my inquiry ? After 
a moment’s hesitation, I replied, 
Mr. Herbert is so attentive to Sir 
Edward, so obliging to Lady Mor- 
timer—I paused—and so devoted 
to their daughter, said he—but 
who can wonder at it? Julia, he 
continued, had I wealth and rank 
1 would contend for this dear prize, 
still holding my hand, with the 
same fervour that I would for peace 
here, or happiness hereafter. My 
heart was full—it beat violently ; 
—I withdrew my hand, and was 
going towards the door—you are 
offended, said he, do not leave me 
in anger—I am a foolish visionary 
fellow—I have been building cas- 
tles ever since 1 can remember, on 
the sand-banks of probabilities and 
possibilities, and at the touch of 
reason and reflection they have all 
vauished away;—may .you be 
happy, dear Miss Mortimer, he ex- 
claimed, in every new connexion, 
in every wish of your heart—may 
heaven crown your days with its 
choicest blessings. He was pro- 
ceeding—the door opened—and 
Mr. Herbert entered. 1 hope I 
have not interrupted your couver- 
sation, said he, rather sarcastically ; 
my confusion increased ; the glow 
that had animated Murden’s expres- 
sive countenance vanished in a mo- 
ment, and was succeeded by a-pal- 
lid hue—he bowed coolly to Mr. 


























Herbert looked at his watch— 
said something of an engagement, 
and quitted the room. That is a 
very abrupt young man, said he, I 
wished for a little conversation 
with him, but he always avoids me. 
I have been talking to Sir Edward 
about him, he continued, and am 
informed that he is intended for the 
church; I have a living in my gift 
—a very good one: the present 
incumbent is aged, and would wil- 
lingly resign a part of his income 
to any person of my recommending 
that would ease him of the duties. 
He has a curate to officiate, but he 
wishes for aresident at the rectory. 
How old is Murden ?—Nineteen, I 
answered, Two years will be 
quite long enough to spend at col- 
lege, replied Mr. Herbert; he may 
be ordained at twenty-one, and I 
will keep the benefice for him if he 
will condescend to ask for it. 

He paused, as if waiting for my 
reply—I did not know what to 
say, at last stammered out some- 
thing about generosity and grati- 
tude, and said I was sure Murden 
would think himself honoured by 
his patronage. 
solicited, said Mr. Herbert, for this 
living, but I have given no pro- 
mise: I will talk the matter over 
again with Sir Edward, and take 
Lady Mortimer’s opinion on ano- 
ther point connected with it: these 
young men go to Cambridge to- 
morrow, and there will be time 
enough in their absence to adjust 
all these little concerns. I could 
not tell for why, but I was not 
pleased at Mr. Herbert’s manner : 
he seemed to speak in a tone of 
superiority, that did not accord 
with my ideas of conferring a favour 
with a good grace, On speaking of 
this subject afterwards to my dear 
mother, she observed that Mr. Her- 
bert had acquired, from early habits, 
a dictatorial manner of speaking, in 
which his heart had uo connexion. 
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If Murden had meant to have con- 
ferred a favour, said I, he would have 
appeared the obliged person. You 
must not make such very nice dis- 
tinctions, my dear, replied her la- 
dyship ; in your journey through 
life, you will find that you must 
take things as they are, not as you 
would wish them to be. Nothing 
particular occurred afterwards on 
this subject ; aud, at the appointed 
time, Sir Edward, my brother, and 
Murden, took their departure for 
Cambridge. In a few days Lady 
Mortimer and myself returned to 
the cottage, where we were shortly 
after joined by Sir Edward and 
Mr. Herbert ; they were solely oc- 
cupied in making preparations for 
the election,’ which was shortly ex- 
pected to take place. It at length 
arrived—the contest was very ses 
vere, and of course very expensive. 
Sir Edward was declared duly 
elected and took his seat: his op- 
ponent demanded a scrutiny, and 
after a most laborious investiga- 
tion, the agents of Sir Ed- 
ward were declared to have been 
guilty of bribery and corrup- 
tion; and as the other member’s 
adherents were implicated in the 
same mal-practices, a new writ 
was issued for the county. My fa- 
ther again presented hiinself to the 
freeholders; his former opponent 
declined the contest, and the father 
of Matilda stood in opposition to 
him, whose great weight and influ- 
ence decided it in his favour: 
mortified, spiritless, and unwell, he 
returned to the oottage. Mr. 
Herbert, who accompanied him, 
prevailed on him to go back to 
London with him, and make his 
house his home. Lady Mortimer 
made no objection to the proposal, 
for she well knew Sir Edward’s 
mind was not formed for solitude. 
Shortly after their departure we 
heard that the building at Ash- 
brook was going on with great ra- 
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pidity. My dear mother was very 
agreeably surprised, for she had 
long feared that Sir Edward’s af- 
fairs were too much embarrassed 
to admit of its completion ; but the 

leasure we derived from this in- 
telligence was soon alloyed by a 
letter from Mr. Herbert, stating, 
that my father was alarmingly ill; 
his feelings having received a most 
severe shock, on discovering that 
my brother held a regular corres- 
pondence with Matilda, whom he 
described as the daughter of his 


bitterest enemy. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE AMATEURS; 
OR, 


THE HUT ON THE HEATH. 


A TALE, 
(Continued from p. 18.) 

CLARA was a good-hearted unso- 
phisticated girl, and her attention 
was painfully arrested by the scene 
of wretchedness that she had so 
unexpectedly witnessed. Her for- 
tune was small, but her heart was 
generous ; and, while Mr. Beres- 
ford was cleaning and viewing the 
picture, his interesting companion 
was lost in the contemplation of 
such poverty, from which she was 
aroused by the boy putting more 
furze upon the fire. “ And now, 
Miss,” said he, “if you will take 
off your boots, I will dry them.” 
Clara looked at the damp brick 
floor, and declined the offer; at 
the same time observing, that he 
would waste all his mother’s fuel. 
“ Oh,” said he, “ never mind tiat, 
Miss; for when [ have my new 
shoes, [ can easily cut more.” His 
wother endeavoured to check his 
loquacity, but poor Joe was too 
happy to be orderly. The weather 
was now clearing up. “ Shall I 
send John for the carriage,” said 
Mr. Beresford, « or will you go 
home as we came ? for our ride to 
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Richmond must be postponed till 
another morning.” “1 think we 
may as well return as we came.”” 
By this time Mr. Beresford had, 
by the help of cold water and his 
silk handkerchief, greatly improv- 
ed the appearance of his pictures. 
«“ This,” said he, turning to Clara, 
and speaking in French, “ is ines- 
timable,” presenting the Madona. 
“ And this scene,” said she, in 
the same language, “is heart- 
rending, and I have no money 
with me.”’? “ But I have,” said 
he, with vivacity, ‘and these,” 
pointing to the pictures, ‘ will 
make all easy; I can afford to 
pay these poor people handsomely, 
and yet have them a great bargain. 
« Bul, my dear brother, I once 
read in a little book at school, that 
many a man has been ruined by 
buying bargains.”’ « Pshaw,”’ cried 
Mr. Beresford peevishly, ‘‘ 1 never 
heard that Dr. Franklin was any 
judge of pictures.” ‘“ But you 
will allow that he was a very good 
judge of human nature,”’ said Clara. 
“ Yet,” replied Mr. Beresford, 
“ le paid too dear for his whistle.” 
“ Aye,” replied Clara, “ but he 
only bought one, and that when 
quite a child; whilst some people 
buy nothing else but whistles all 
their lives.” “I understand you ; 
I only want to complete my col- 
lection, and then I shall buy no 
more.””? Clara had too much good 
sense to press the subject any fur- 
ther; and whilst Mr. Beresford 
was proposing to leave a deposit, 
and take them away with him, the 
father of the family entered the 
hut. On seeing the strangers, he 
appeared both surprised and dis- 
concerted. “ We come liere for 
shelter,’ said Mr. Beresford, ob- 
serving his confusion, “ and are 
obliged to your good woman for her 
civility.” “ Oh, Sir, you are very 
welcome: I wish our accommoda- 
tion was better.’ “It is very 











well,” said Mr. Beresford. “ Oh, 


brother,” cried Clara, “Il am sure 
you did not think what you was 
saying.’ <“ Right: I was think- 
ing on the pictures,” pointing to 
them, as they laid on the table. 
‘My friend,” addressing himself 
to Collier, which was the man’ s 
name, “ will you sell these tings ? 

‘«‘T have no objection, Sir,’ was the 
answer. “ Can you fix any price?” 
was the next interrogation, “ No, 
Sir, | cannot, They were once 
good-looking things; that is, be- 
fore the frames were broken; but, 
like myself, they have been sadly 
buffeted about in the world.” 
“May I ask how they came into 
your possession?” ‘* They were 
my father’s, Sir.’ “ Did he pur- 
chase them ?”” said Mr. Beresford. 
“No, Sir, they were given to him.” 
“It was a lucky gilt, my friend,” 
replied Mr. Beresford, in a tone 
between doubt and surprise. <“ It 
is very true, Sir, I assure you.” 
“Qh, I do not doubt your word: 
perhaps you can tell me to whom 
they belonged before they were 
your father’s.” “ My father, in 
his youth, was gardener to a gen- 
tleman at W hitton, and was allow- 
ed the privilege of living in a room 
over the tool-house. On the death 
of his master, the house and fur- 
niture were sold; but the young 
gentleman, I mean the heir, gave 
my father every thing that was in 
the room he inhabited: and, ina 
closet therein, behind a good deal 
of lumber, stood these pictures. 

My father, knowing that his late 
master had been a great collector 
of paintings, instantly informed his 
son of the discovery he had made, 
The answer was, ‘ You may keep 
them, for | have pictures enough.’ 
This, Sir, is all I know of the 
business.” ‘“ Thatis quite enough, 
my friend; I will leave you five 
pounds on account, take them 
home with me, and consulta friend 
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on their value: you may come to- 
morrow evening to Grove Place, 
and we will agree upon the pur- 
chase.” ‘Oh, Sir,’ cried Collier, 
“ T am sure this money will pay for 
them.”” As he spoke, his coun- 
tenance exhibited a momentary ray 
of joy; the features of the sick 
woman brightened ; and poor Joe, 
who, having been for John and the 
horses, returned just in time to 
see his father with five pounds, 
seemed actually wild with plea- 
sure. ‘* Now, Mary,” said he to 
his sister, “ we shall both have 
new shoes.” “ Hush,” said the 
mother, “ you will wake Jane.” 
‘“ Never mind,” cried Joe, “ she 
can have new clothes now.”’? The 
infant awoke with the noise; and, 
as the mother took it from the 
cradle, wrapped up in the tattered 
remains of an old shawl, Clara 
thought how useful a little more 
clothing would be to it. She was 
very fond of children, but its 
wretched and squalid appearance 
deterred her from caressing it. 
Alas! thought she, what a “pity 
it is, that the evils of poverty 
should be augmented by the neglect 
of cleanliness! but Clara did not 
know, that the heart without hope, 
soon sinks into the apathy of de- 
spair, and then all external ob- 
jects are disregarded. They short- 
ly afterwards took their leave, and 
within an hour Mr. Beresford was 
in his own library, admiring his 
intended purchases. Not the 
famed knight of butterfly cele- 
brity viewed with more delight 
the long-wished for Emperor of 
Morocco, or a city alderman a 
table sumptuously supplied with 
turtle, than Beresford experienced 
in the contemplation of these un- 
expected chef d’ceuvres of art, 
which promised amply to remune- 
rate him for many inferior produc- 
tions that he had purchased at 
very extravagant prices, “ Maria, 
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my dear girl,”’ said he, exultingly, 
lo Mrs. Beresford, “ only look at 
this head! Is it not a beautiful 
composition? Observe the turn of 
the neck, the mild melancholy of 
the eye, the touching expression 
of the countenance, the boldness 
of the outline, and the delicacy of 
its colouring !’’ “ Oh, a Titian ! 
a Titian!” said Mrs. Beresford, 
smiling; “ and now, I hope, the 
collection is complete.” “ Very 
near, but here is one more !” 
“ Heigh-ho,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
“another and another still suc- 
ceeds, and the last seen is better 
than the former.’ The landscape 
was now brought forward, its 
beauties were expatiated on, and 
its excellence admitted. It was 
indeed an exquisite painting: the 
time, evening ; the figures, cot- 
tagers returning from labour ; the 
golden rays of the setting ‘sun il- 
luminated the distant horizon, and 
flung its resplendent beams over 
the turrets of a dilapidated castle, 
partly concealed by clumps of 
aged elins that threw their broad 
branches over the bosom of a 
transparent lake. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, “ what do you 
estimate these pictures at?” “On 
that I have not quite made up my 
mind,” was the reply; “ but I will 
send for Varnish, and settle it be- 
tween us.’ “ And then,’’ said 
Mrs. Beresford, “ I hope you will 
buy no more.” “ That is what I 
intend,’ said he, “ unless I should 
now and then meet with something 
of this kind’’ Mrs. Beresford 
looked on the baby that lay nest- 
ling at her bosom, and dropped a 
tear of maternal affection on its 
innocent cheek. As she raised 
her eves, they met her husband’s. 
‘¢ Maria, are you uot well?” said 
he, with great quickness. ‘ Quly 
a little apprehensive,’ was her 
answer. ‘* Pshaw, do not be un- 
easy: I know what you are think- 





ing about.” “ My dear Charles,” 
cried his excellent wife, “ you have, 
I know, but one hobby horse; only, 
for allour sakes, ride it prudently.” 
« [ will,” said he, quitting her 
abruptly. When alone, the ladies 
mutually deplored the misery of 
the unhappy family at the hut. 
“Tam glad,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
“that you met with these poor 
people; but if the paintings turn 
out very valuable, I should rather 
somebody else bought them : for 
indeed, Clara, Mr. Beresford’s col- 
lection has taken all our ready 
money.”” ‘* Well,” said Clara, 
affecting a tranquillity she did not 
feel, “ it will always fetch money, 
and therefore do not be unhappy 
about it.’ The next day Lady 
Gertrude Beresford, a maiden aunt 
of our connoisseur, called at the 
Grove House, in her way to Lon- 
don. She had passed several years 
on the continent, and had studied 
painting in the fostering climate of 
Italy, where the arts have been so 
highly cultivated, and areso clearly 
understood ; her judgment was sel- 
dom disputed, and her excellence 
in drawing and designing was uni- 
versally acknowledged. As Mrs. 
Beresford had not yet left her room, 
her place at table was occupied by 
her sister: the party consisted of 
Lady Gertrude, Major Hartford, 
and Varnish. Immediately after 
adjourning to the drawing-room, 
the pictures were introduced. The 
man of taste affected to be enrap- 
tured; Lady Gertrude was really 
surprised; but the Major coolly 
admitted their excellence, more 
disposed to admire animated beauty, 
such as appeared in the interesting 
countenance and elegant form of 
Clara Cambridge. Nor would he 
have resigned the pleasure he de- 
rived from her conversation, to have 
obtained possession of all the Ma- 
donas in the kingdom. And while 
Varnish was extolling the beauties 

























of the paintings, and Lady Ger- 
trude carefully examining them, 
the Major was listening with great 
attention to the account Clara gave 
of the wretchedness she had seen 
at the hut on the heath—misery 
she most deeply felt, and feelingly 
described. “If | were making a 
collection,” cried Varnish, “ I 
should think no money too much 
for these pictures.” “JT am not 
of that opinion,” said Lady Ger- 
trude; ‘ remember the old adage, 
we may buy gold too dear. They 
are good, undoubtedly old,:and I 
think we may veuture to pronounce 
them the productions of great mas- 
ters, but not of such high estima- 
tion as to be purchased at any 
price.” 
(To be continued.) 

Mr. anp Mrs. GAWFFAW ; 
Extracted from “ Marriage,” a 
Novel. 

DorineG their progress through 
the Highlands, the travellers were 
hospitably entertained at the mau- 
sions of the country gentlemen, 
where old-fashioned courtesey, aud 
modern comfort, combined to cheer 
the stranger guest. But upon 
coming out, as it is significantly 
expressed by the natives of these 
mountain regions, viz. entering the 
low country, they found they had 
only made a change of difficulties. 
In the Highlands they were always 
sure, that wherever there was a 
house, that house would be to them 
a home; but ona fair-day in the 
Jittle town of G. they found them- 
selves in the midst of houses, and 
surrounded by people, yet unable 
to procure rest or shelter. 

At the only inn the place af- 
forded, they were informed, ‘ The 
horses were baith oot, an’ the lud- 
gin’ a’ tane up, an’ mair tu;’ while 
the driver asserted, what "indeed 
was apparent, ‘ that his beasts war 
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nae fitto gang the length o’ their tae 
farrer—no, not for the King himself. 

At this moment, a stout, florid, 
good-humoured looking man pass- 
ed, whistling ‘ Roy’s Wife’ with 
all his heart; aud just as Mr, Dou- 
elas was stepping out of the car- 
riage to try what could be done, 
the same person, evidently attract- 
ed by curiosity, repassed, changing 
his tune to ‘ There’s cauld kail in 
Aberdeen.’ 

He started at sight of Mr. 
Dougias ; en eagerly grasping 
his hand, ‘Ah! Archie Douglas, 
is this you ?’ exclaimed he, with a 
loud Jaugh, and hearty shake. 
‘What! you haven’t forgot your 
old schoolfellow, Bob Gawitaw ?” 

A mutual recognition now took 
place, and much pleasure was 
manifested on both sides at this 
unexpected rencontre. No time 
was allowed to express their em- 
barrassment, for Mr. Gawffaw had 
already tipped the post-boy the 
wink (which he seemed easily to 
comprehend); and forcing Mr. 
Douglas to resume his seat in the 
carriage, le jumped in himself. 

‘Now for Howffend, and Mrs. 
Gawffaw! ha, ha, ha! This will 
be asurprise upon her. She thinks 
Vm in my barn all this time—ha, 
ha, ha!’ 

Mr. Douglas here began to 
express his astonishment at his 
friend’s precipitation, and his ap- 
prehensions as to the trouble they 
might occasion Mrs, Gawflaw ; but 
bursts of laughter and brok en €X- 
pressions of delight were the only 
replies he could procure from his 
friend. 

After jolting over half a mile 
of very bad road, the carriage stop- 
ped at a mean vulgar- -looking mane 
sion, with dirty windows, ruinous 
thatched offices, and broken fences. 

Such was the picture of still 
life. That of animated nature was 
uot less picturesque. Cows bel- 
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lowed, and cart horses neighed, 
and pigs grunted, and geese gab- 
bled, and ducks quacked, and cocks 
and hens flapped and fluttered pro- 
miscuously, as they mingled in a 
sort of yard, divided froin the house 
by a low dyke, possessing the 
accommodation of a crazy gate, 


which was bestrode by a parcel of 


bare-legged boys. 

‘What are you about, you con- 
founded rascals ?? called Mr. Gaw- 
ffaw to them. 

‘ Naething,’ answered one. 

‘We’re just takin’ a heize on 
the yett,’ answered another. 

‘1’ll heize ye, ye scoundrels !” 
exclaimed the incensed Mr. Gaw- 
flaw, as he burst from the carriage ; 
and, snatching the driver’s whip 
from his hand, flew after the more 
nimble-footed culprits. 

Finding his efforts to overtake 
them in vain, he returned to the 
door of his mansion, where stood 
his guests, waiting to be ushered 
in. He opened the door himself, 
and led the way toa parlour, which 
was quite of a piece with the ex- 
terior of the dweiling. A dim 
dusty table stood in the middle of 
the floor, heaped with a variety of 
heterogeneous articles of dress: an 
exceeding dirty volume of a novel 
lay open amongst them. The floor 
was littered with shapings of flan- 
nel, and shreds of gauzes, ribbons, 
&e. The fire was almost out, and 
the hearth was covered with ashes. 

After insisting upon his guests’ 
being seated, Mr. Gawffaw walked 
to the door of the apartment, and 
halloed out, ‘ Mrs. erenthe ! 
May, my dear!—I say! Mrs, Gaw- 


fiaw '’ 


A low, croaking, querulons 
voice was now heard in reply, 
‘ For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gawffaw 
make less noise! For God’s sake, 
have mercy on the walls of your 
house, if you’ve none on my poor 
head !? And thereupon entered 


Mrs. Gawffaw, a cap in one hand, 


which she appeared to have been 
trying on—a smelling bottle in 
the other. 

She possessed a_ considerable 
share of insipid, and somewhat 
faded beauty, but disguised by a 
tawdry trumpery style of dress, 
and rendered almost disgusting by 
the air of affectation, folly, and 
peevishness, that overspread her 
whole person and deportment. She 
testified the utmost surprise and 
coldness at sight of her guests; 
and, as she entered, Mr. Gawflaw 
rushed out, having descried some- 
thing passing in the yard that 
called for his interposition, Mr. 
Douglas was therefore under the 
necessity of introducing himself 
and Mary to their ungracious hos- 
tess; briefly stating “the circum- 
stances that had led them to be 
her guests, and dwelling, with 
much warmth, on the kinduess and 
hospitality of her husband in hav- 
ing relieved them from their em- 
barrassment. A gracious smile, or 
what was intended as such, beam- 
ed over Mrs. Gawifaw’s face at 
first mention of their names, 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Douglas,’ 
said she, making a profound reve- 
rence to him, and another to Mary, 
while she waved her hand for them 
to be seated. ‘ Excuse me, Miss 
Douglas; but, situated as [ am, I 
find it necessary to be very distant 
to Mr. Gawffaw’s friends some- 
times. He is a thoughtless man, 
Mr. Douglas; a very thonghtless 
man. He makes a perfect inn of 
his house. He never lies out of 
the town, trying who be can pick 
up, and bring home with him. It 
is seldom I am so fortunate as to 
see such guests as Mr. and Miss 
Douglas, of Glenfern castle, in my 
house,’ with an elegant bow to 
each, which of course was duly 
returned. ‘ But Mr. Gawffaw would 
have shewn more consideration, 



































both for you and me, had he ap- 
prised me of the honour of your 
visit, instead of bringing you here 
in this ill-bred, unceremonious 
manner, As for me, 1 am too well 
accustomed to him to be hurt at 
these things now. He has kept 
me in hot water, I may say, since 
the day I married him ? 

In spite of the conciliatory 
manner in which this agreeable 
address was made, Mr. Douglas 
felt considerably disconcerted, and 
again renewed his apologies, add- 
ing something about hopes of being 
able to proceed. 

‘Make no apologies, my dear 
Sir,’ said the lady, with what she 
deemed a most bewitching manner ; 
‘it affords me the greatest pleasure 
to see any of your family under my 
roof. [ meant no reflection on 
you, it is entirely Mr. Gawffaw 
that is to blame, in not having 
apprised me of the honour of this 
visit, that 1 might not have been 
caughtin this déshabilk ; ; but I was 
really so engaged by my studies,’ 
pointing to the dirty novel, ‘ that I 
was quite unconscious of the lapse 
of time.’ The guests felt more 
aud more at a loss what to say. 
But the lady was at none. See- 
ing Mr. Douglas still standing 
with his hat in his hand, and his 
eye directed towards the door, she 
resumed her discourse. 

‘Pray be seated, Mr. Dou- 
glas—I beg you will sit off the 
door. Miss Douglas, I entreat 
you will walk into the fire—I hope 
you will consider yourself as quite 
at home;’ another elegant bend 
to each. ‘ I only regret that Mr. 
Gawffaw’s folly and ill-breeding 
should have brought you into this 
disagreeable situation, Mr. Dou- 
glas. He is a well-meaning man, 
Mr. Douglas, and a good-hearted 
man; but he is very deficient in 
other respects, Mr. Douglas.’ 

Mr, Douglas, happy to find 
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any thing to which he could assent, 
warmly joined in the eulogium on 
the excellence of his friend’s heart. 
It did not appear, however, to give 
the satisfaction he expected. The 
lady resumed with a sigh, ‘ No- 
body can kuow Mr. Gawftaw’s 
heart better than 1 do, Mr. Dou- 
elas. It is a good one, but it is 
far from being an elegant one; it 
is one in which I find no congeni- 
ality of sentiment with my dwn. 
Indeed, Mr. Gawffaw is no com- 
panion for me, nor I for him, Mr. 
Douglas; he is never happy in my 
society, ‘and I really believe he 
would rather sit down with the 
tinkers on the road side, as spend 
a day in my company.’ 

A deep sigh followed ; but its 
pathos was drowned in the obstre- 
perous ha, ha, ha! of her joyous 
helpmate, as he bounced into the 
room, wiping his forehead. 

‘Why, May, my dear, what 
have you been about to day ? things 
have been all going to the deuce. 
Whiy didn’t you hinder these boys 
from sweein’ the gate off its hinges, 
and—’ 

‘Me hinder boys from sweein’ 
gates, Mr. Gawffaw! Do I look 
as if I was capable of hindering 
boys from sweein’ gates, Miss Dou- 
glas ?? 

‘ Well, my dear, you ought to 
look after your pigs a ‘little better. 
That jade, black Jess, has trode a 
parcel of them to death, ha, ha, ha! 
and—’ 

‘ Me look after pigs, Mr. Gaw- 
ffaw ! I’m really astonished at you !" 
again interrupted the lady, turn- 
ing pale with vexation.— Then, 
with an affected giggle, appealing 
to Mary, ‘I leave you to judge, 
Miss Douglas, if [ look like a per- 
son made for running after pigs! ? 

‘Indeed,’ thought Mary, ¢ you 
don’t look like as if you could do 
any thing half so useful,’ 

‘Well, never mind the pigs, 
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my dear; only don’t give us any 
of them for dinner—ha, ha, ha !— 
and May, when will you let us 
have it?” 

‘ Me let you have it, Mr. Gaw- 
ffaw! I’m sure | don’t hinder you 
from having it when you please, 
only you know I prefer late hours 
myself. I was always accustomed 
to them in my poor father’s life- 
time—he never dined before four 
o'clock, and I seldom knew what 
it was to be in my bed before twelve 
o’clock at night, Miss Douglas, till 
I married Mr. Gawflaw !’ 

Mary tried to look sorrowful, 
to hide the smile that was dimpling 
her cheek. 

‘ Come, let us have something 
to eat in the meantime, my dear.’ 

‘Tm sure you may eat the 
house, if you please, for me, Mr. 
Gawfilaw! What would you take, 
Miss Donglas? pull the bell— 
Softly, Mr. Gawffaw! you do every 
thing so violently.’ 

A dirty maid-servant, with bare 
feet, answered the summons. 

‘ Where’s Tom ?? demanded the 
lady, well knowing that Tom was 
afar off at some of the farm ope- 
rations. 

‘f{ ken nae whar he’s. He'll 
be aether at the patatees, or the 
horses, I’se warran. Div ye want 
him ?” 

‘Bring some glasses,’ said her 
mistress, with an air of great dig- 
nity. ‘ Mr. Gawffaw, you must 
see about the wine yourself, since 
you have sent Tom out of the 
way.’ 

Mr. Gawffaw and his handmaid 
were soon heard in an adjoining 
closet; the one wondering where 
the screw was, the other vocife- 
rating for a knife to cut the bread ; 
while the mistress of this well-re- 
vulated mansion sought to divert 
her guests’ attention from what 
was passing, by entertaining them 
with complaints of Mr. Gawffaw’s 





noise, and her maid’s insolence, 
till the parties appeared to speak 
for themselves. 

After being refreshed with some 
very bad wine, and old baked bread, 
the gentlemen set off on a survey 
of the farm, and the ladies repaired 
to their toilettes. Mary’s simple 
dress was quickly adjusted ; and, 
upon descending, she found her 
uncle alone in what Mrs. Gawffaw 
had shewn to her as the drawing- 
room. He guessed her curiosity 
to know something of her hosts ; 
and therefore briefly informed her, 
that Mrs. Gawffaw was the daugh- 
ter of a trader in some manufac- 
turing town, who had lived in opu- 
lence, aud died insolvent. During 
his life, his daughter had eloped 
with Bob Gawffaw; then a gay 
lieutenant in a marching regiment, 
who had been esteemed a very 
lucky fellow in getting the pretty 
Miss-Croaker, with the prospect of 
ten thousand pounds. None thought 
more highly of her husband’s 
good fortune than the lady herself; 
aud though her fortune never was 
realized, she gave herself all the 
airs of having been the making of 
his. At this time, Mr. Gawffaw 
was a reduced lieutenant, living 
upon a small paternal property; 
which he pretended to farm; but 
the habits of a military life, joined 
to a naturally soeial disposition, 
were rather inimical ta the pursuits 
of agriculture, and most of his time 
was spent in loitering about the 
village of G. where he generally 
continued either to pick up a guest, 
or procure a dinner, 

Mrs. Gawffaw despised her 
husband ; had weak nerves and 
head-aches—was above managing 
her house—read novels—dyed rib- 
bons—and altered her gowns ac- 
cording to every pattern she could 
see or hear of, 

Such were Mr. and Mrs. Gaw- 
ffaw—one of the many ill-assorted 






























































couples in this world—joined, not 
matched. A sensible man would 
have curbed her folly and peevish- 
ness: A good-tempered woman 
would have made his home com- 
fortable, and rendered him more 
domestic. 

The dinner was such as might 
have been expected from the pre- 
vious specimens—bad of its kind, 
cold, ill dressed, and slovenly set 
down; but Mrs. Gawflaw seemed 
satisfied with herself and it. 

‘This is very fine mutton, Mr. 
Douglas, and not under-done to 
most people’s tastes—and this fowl, 
I have no doubt will eat well, Miss 
Douglas, though it is not so white 
as some I have seen.’ 

‘The fowl, my dear, looks as 
if it had been the great-grandmo- 
ther of this sheep, ha, ha, ha’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gaw- 
ffaw, make less noise, or my head 
will split in a thousand pieces !’ 
putting her hands to it, as if to 
hold the frail tenement together. 
This was always her refuge when 
at a loss for a reply. 

A very ill-concocted pudding 
next called forth her approbation. 

‘ This pudding should be good ; 
for it is the same I used to be so 
partial to in my poor father’s life- 
time! when I was used to every 
delicacy, Miss Douglas, that 
money could purchase.’ 

‘But you thought me the 
greatest delicacy of all, my dear, 
ha, ha, ha! for you left all your 
other delicacies for me, ha, ha, ha! 
—what do you say to that May, 
ha, ha, ha!’ 

May’s reply consisted in putting 
her hands to her head, with an 
air of inexpressible vexation ; and 
finding all her endeavours to be 
elegant, frustrated by the over- 
powering vulgarity of her husband, 
she remained silent during the re- 
mainder of the repast ; solacing 
Vol. [1I,—August, 1819. 
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herself with complacent glances at 
her yellow silk gown, and adjust- 
ing the gold chains and necklaces 
that adorned her bosom. 

Poor Mary was doomed to a 
téte-d-téte with her during the 
whole evening ; for Mr. Gawffaw 
was too happy wth his friend, and 
without his wife, to quit the 
dining-room till a late hour; and 
then he was so much exhilarated, 
that she could almost have joined 
Mrs. Gawffaw in her exclamation 
of ‘ For heaven’s sake, Mr. Gaw- 
flaw, have mercy on my head ! 

The night, however, like all 
other nights, had a close; and 
Mrs. Gawflaw, having once more 
enjoyed the felicity of finding her- 
self in company at twelve o’clock 
at night, at length withdrew ; and 
having apologised, and hoped, and 
feared, for another hour in Mary’s 
apartment, she finally left her to 
the blessings of solitude and +re- 
pose, 

As Mr. Douglas was desirous of 
reaching Edinburgh the following 
day, he had, in spite of the urgent 
remonstrances of his friendly host, 
and the elegant importunities of 
his lady, ordered the carriage at 
an early hour; and Mary was too 
eager to quit Howffend to keep it 
waiting. Mr. Gawffaw was in 
readiness to hand her in, but 
fortunately Mrs. Gawffaw’s head 
did not permit of her rising. With 
much the same hearty laugh that 
had welcomed their meeting, honest 
Gawffaw now saluted the departure 
of his friend ; and as he leant 
whistling over his gate, he ru- 
minated sweet and bitter thoughts 
as to the destinies of the day— 
whether he should solace himself 
with a good dinner, and the com- 
pany of Bailie Merrythought, at 
the Cross Keys in G. or put up 
with cold mutton, and May at 
home. 
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62 Traits of Eminent 
TRAITS OF EMINENT 

FEMALE CHARACTERS, 

CaTHARINA, CouNTESS Dow- 
AGER OF SCHWARTZBURG, — As 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, on 
his return, in the year 1574, from 
the battle of Muhlberg, to his 
camp in Suabia, passed through 
Thuringia, Catharina, Countess 
Dowager of Schwartzburg, born 
Princess of Henneberg, obtained 
of him a letter of safe-guard, that 
her subjects might have nothing 
to suffer from the Spanish army on 
its march through her territories. 
Iu the return for which she bound 
herself to supply the Spanish troops 
that were transported to Rudolstadt 
on the Saalbrucke, with bread, 
beer, aud other provisions at area- 
sonable price, in that place. At 
the same time she took the pre- 
caution to have the bridge which 
stood close to the town demolished 
in all haste, and reconstructed over 
the river at a considerable distance; 
that the too great proximity of the 
city might be no temptation to her 
rapacious guests. The inhabitants 
two, of all the places through which 
the army was to pass, were in- 
formed that they might send the 
chief of their valuables to the castle 
of Rudolstadt. 

Meantime, the Spanish gene- 
ral, attended by Prince Henry of 
Brunswick and his sons, approach- 
ed the city, and invited themselves, 
by a messenger whom they dis- 
patched before, to take their morn- 
ing’s repast with the Countess of 
Schwartzburg. So modest a re- 
quest, at the head of an army, was 
not to be rejected. The answer 
returned was, that they should be 
kindly supplied with what the 
house aflorded ; that his excel- 
lency might come, and be assured 
of a welcome reception. How- 
ever, she did not neglect, at the 
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same time, to remind the Spanisk 
general of the safe-guard, and to 

urge home to him a conscientious 
observance of it. 

A friendly reception, and a well 
furnished table, welcomed the ar- 
rival of the Duke at the castle. 
He was obliged to confess, that 
the Thuringian ladies had an ex- 
cellent notion of cookery, and did 
honour to the laws of hospitality. 
But scarcely had they taken their 
seats, when a messenger out of 
breath called the Countess from 
the hall. His tidings informed 
her, that the Spanish soldiers had 
used violence in some villages on 
their way, and had driven off the 
cattle belonging to the peasants, 
Catharina was a true mother to 
her people: whatever the poorest 
of her subjects unjustly suffered 
wounded her to the very quick. 
Full of indignation at this breach 
of faith, yet not forsaken by her 
presence of mind, she ordered her 
whole retinue to arm themselves 
immediately in private, and to bolt 
and bar all the gates of the castle ; 
which done, whe returned to the 
hall, and rejoined the princes who 
were still at table. Here she com- 
plained to them, in the most moving 
terms, of the usage she had met 
with, and how badly the imperial 
word was kept. They told her, 
laughing, that this was the cus- 
tom in war, and that sych trifling 
disorders of soldiers in marching 
through a place was not to be 
minded, ‘ ‘Phat we shall presently 
see,” replied she, stoutly. “ My 
poor subjects must have their own 
again, or by Heaven !—razsing her 
voice in a threatening tone— 
princes’ blood for oxen’s blood!” 
With this emphatical declaration 
She quitted the room, which, in a 
few moments, was filled with armed 
men, who, sword in hand, yet with 
great reverence, planted themselves 
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behind the chairs of the princes, and 
took place of the waiters. On the 
entrance of these fierce-looking fel- 
lows, Duke Alva directly changed 
colour; and they all gazed at one 
another in silence and affright. 
Cut off from the army, surrounded 
by a resolute body of men, what 
had they to do, but to summon up 
their patience, and to appease the 
offended lady on the best terms 
they could? Henry of Branswick 
was the first that collected his 
spirits, and smothered his feel- 
ings by bursting into a loud fit of 
laughter. Thus seizing the most 
reasonable way of coming off, by 
turning all that had passed into a 
subject of mirth ; concluding with 
a pompous panegyric on the patri- 
otic concern, and the determined 
intrepidity, she had shewn. He 
entreated her to make herself easy, 
and took it upon himself to bring 
the Duke of Alva to consent to 
whatever should be found reason- 
able ; which he immediately effect- 
ed, by inducing the latter to dis- 
patch on the spot an order to the 
army to restore the cattle, without 
delay, to the persons from whom 
they had been stolen. On the 
return of the courier with a certi- 
ficate that all damages were made 
good, the Countess of Schwartz- 
burg politely thanked her guests 
for the honour they had done her 
castle ; and they, in return, very 
courteously took their leave. 

It was this transaction, no doubt, 
that procured for Catharina, Coun- 
tess of Schwartzburg, the surname 
of Heroic. She is likewise highly 
extolled for the active fortitude she 
displayed in promoting the Refor- 
mation throughout her dominions, 
which had already been introduced 
by her husband, Earl Henry 
XXXVII. as well as for her re- 
solute perseverance in putting down 
the monks, and improving the in- 
struction of the schools, Numbers 


of Protestant preachers, who had 
sustained persecution on account 
of religion, fled to her for protec- 
tion and support, which she granted 
them in the fullest extent. Among 
these was acertain Casper Aquila, 
parish-priest at Saalfeldt ; who, in 
his younger years, had attended 
the emperor’s army to the Nether- 
lands in quality of chaplain ; and, 
because he there refused to baptise 
a cannon-ball, was fastened to the 
mouth of a mortar by the licen- 
tious soldiers, to be shot into the 
air; a fate which he happily 
avoided only by the accident of 
the powder not catching fire. He 
was now for the second time in 
imminent danger of his life, and 
a price of 5000 florins was set 
upon his head, because the em- 
peror was enraged against him for 
having contumeliously attacked his 
Interim from the pulpit. Catha- 
rina had him privately brought to 
her castle, on the petition of the 
people of Saalfeldt; where she 
kept him many months conceal- 
ed, and caused him to be attended 
with the greatest assiduity, till 
the storm was blown over, and he 
could venture to appear in public. 
She died, universally honoured and 
laniented, in the 57th year of her 
age, and the 29th of herreigu. The 
church of Rudolstadt is in posses- 
sion of her bones. 

MARGARET OF Savoy. —The 
Princess Margaret of Savoy, 
daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, 
who governed the Low Countries 
for some time during the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, was not only 
the protectress of learning, but 
distinguished by the elegance of 
her own genius. In her tender 
years she was betrothed to Charles 
the Eighth, King of France; but 
that Prince having forsaken her 
for Anne of Bretagne, she was 
next betrothed to the Prince of 
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Spain. In her voyage from the 
Low Countries to Spain, a sudden 
tempest arising, the ship in which 
she sailed was in danger of being 
wrecked. In that moment of ter- 
ror and danger, the Princess com- 
posed the following epitaph for 
herself : 
“ Under this tomb is high born Marg’ret 
laid, 
Who had two husbands, and yet died a 
maid.” 


PLL 


On the Advantages that arise from 
Society, in preference to a State 
of Seclusion, 

THE charms of solitude have 
been celebrated by poets and writers 
in every age and country. Zin- 
merman and J. J. Rousseau, its 
most enthusiastic admirers, have 
fully described its blessings; but 
the concomitant evils are but par- 
tially, if at all, attended to by 
either. Zimmerman was a theorist ; 
Rousseau loved retirement from 
principle: the latter part of his 
life was an example of his opinions, 
and he certainly found that charm 
in solitude which he vainly sought 
for in society. But the tempera- 
ment, nature, and habits of a man 
should be taken into consideration 
ere retirement can berecommended ; 
yet, though I hold it to be incon- 
sistent with our nature to devote 
ourselves to this mode of life, there 
are doubtless some instances, aris- 
ing from a naturai incapacity to 
bear up against the evils of life, 
where it becomes, though not fre- 
quently, an act of necessity. But 
society has a claim on our services; 
and there are certain duties inenin- 
bent on every one to perform, which 
we liave no more right to alienate 
than to putan ent to our existence. 
Some will argue that the right is 
inherent in us to dispose of our- 
selves according to our own con- 
ceptions: besides that such a prin- 
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ciple is of the most selfish nature, 
it is so contrary to reason, and, 
above all, to the gospel of Christ, 
that such an argument carries with 
it its own refutation, L am not 
speaking of religious retirement, 
but of a cessation of that constant 
intercourse with society, which 
some persons are both unhappy 
without, and too frequently miser- 
able with. To a weak mind death 
would be preferable to seclusion. 
Incapable of exertion, he views 
every thing passing with the eye 
of prejudice; his bad passions ex- 
pand; his good, if he has any, are 
choaked by the multitudinous weeds 
that arrest their progress and 
growth; his heart and his under- 
standing, naturally contracted, have 
no longer the power of perception, 
for seclusion has deprived him of 
the means which opportunity might 
otherwise have afforded. I know 
many parents who condemn our 
public schools and institutions, and, 
with the best motives, prefer a pri- 
vate education for their children, 
under their own eye, supposing 
that the natural anxiety of the pa- 
rent will be constantly on the 
watch to detect those approaches 
to vice which ought to be checked 
in the first instance, and which 
preceptors of a large establishment 
are either too inattentive to notice, 
or have too many instances to at- 
tendto. Thatthese considerations 
are of weight I grant; but little do 
those parents know of human na- 
ture, I speak generaily, who ima- 
gine that bad propensities cannot 
be acquired in private as well asin 
public, and even fostered too, with 
less liability of detection. As well 
might we arraign the acts of the 
Creator, who, in his infinite wisdom, 
has ordained the storm and tempest, 
because, to our narrow sight, they 
commit devastation, as to condemn 
public institutions for some bad 
example. Again, in private, our 






































































knowledge of humanity is so cir- 
cumscribed, that what we see we 
are too apt to follow, not perhaps 
so 1ouch from inclination as from 
our incapacity te judge as we ought. 
Observe the natural timidity, or 
mauvaise honte, acquired more 
firmly by restraint, compared with 
the honest open-hearted freedom 
of a youth just emerged from his 
public school; the one all gaiety 
and hilarity, the other more re- 
sembling an ingenious piece of me- 
chanism, an automaton, or a pleas- 
ing piece of still-life, as unfit to 
cope with the usages and customs 
of the world, as to conform to those 
duties which society claims froim 
him, I hope f shail not be sus- 
pected of inculcating levity by 
these free strictures; for though 
no person can be a greater admirer 
of modesty, particularly in the fe- 
male sex, than which no ornament 
can better become them, yet I 
maintain, and I am certain that all 
unprejudiced persons will agree 
with me, that false delicacy is as 
dangerous to its possessor as for- 
wardness and boldness in the one 
sex, or impudence and rudeness in 
the other. From false delicacy we 
may expect a gradual decline of 
intellect, till apathy and indiffer- 
ence leave their victim in an irre- 
coverable state of hypochondria- 
cism and inanity. The germs of 
every good quality, which by a 
little care might have expanded 
with honour to its possessor, and 
an example to the world, are stifled 
in the bud, and we view with an- 
guish that superiority in otbers, 
which, had a little exertion been 
used, would never have degenerat- 
ed, or abased the human being into 
an object of spleen or envy. There 
is a middle course to be pursued, 
which, without encouraging levity 
or familiar impertinence, may fi- 
nally conduct us through life with 
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comfort to ourselves and instruc- 
lion to others. 

The following narrative of facts 
may prove, perhaps, the advantages 


which are to be derived from society, 


in preference to a state of seclusion. 

Edward and John were the sons 
of an eminent merchant, who dying 
insolvent while they were in their 
childhood, the care of their edu- 
cation devolved on two uncles 
by the mother’s side. The pro- 
tector of John, the youngest, had 
once suffered materially in his for- 
tune by a too ready credence toa 
villain; he became disgusted with 
the world, and retired to a remote 
part of England, determined to 
hold no further communication with 
a world in which he conceived every 
man to be a rascal, and to have 
some design upon his purse, 

It was a considerable period be- 
fore he could find a dwelling suited 
to the unhappy ideas which pos- 
sessed his mind. At length an 
antique mansion and domain de- 
volved to him, and he hastened to 
put his design into practice. The 
mausion itself was well calculated 
for the purpose. It had heen the 
residence of three venerable spiu- 
sters, by the death of the last of 
whom he became possessed of this 
noble property. Surrounded by a 
large park, whose gates had not 
been opened to visitors for many 
years, and overgrown with planta- 
tions of larch and Scotch fir, while 
the grass sprung up in the wild- 
est luxuriance, interspersed with 
patches of nettles, which vegeiated 
in such profusion as to deter the 
young trespassers from venturing 
into a place, where here and there 
a straggling fruit tree only ripened 
to decay. Two coach-horses, whose 
services had long been dispensed 
with, were the only tenants of these 
spacious grounds. ‘The household 
establishment was suitable to the 
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inhabitants of “ the Place,” as it 
was named; and as the wants of 
these antique maidens were few, 
their poultry-yard, &c. nearly fur- 
nished sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the family. Two male do- 
mestics, grown grey in the service 
of their mistresses, the one who 
acted as butler, and the other as 
coachman and gardener, were re- 
tained by the successor; and he 
had resided here some years, when 
the death of his brother-in-law 
called him from his retirement to 
the metropolis, and having settled 
the deceased’s affairs with as much 
haste as he could use, he departed 
to his seat, taking his young charge 
with him. 

John’s uncle was an old bachelor, 
and his manner of life differed but 
little from his predecessors, With 
the exception of the curate of a 
neighbouring church, he kept no 
more company than the ladies did ; 
and the parson’s opinions coincid- 
yng with those of his patron, he 
became a constant and welcome 
visitor. To him he could pour 
forth his invectives against the in- 
gratitude and perfidy of man; and 
as the curate never ventured to 
contradict any tiing he asserted 
on that subject, the disease, if it 
may be so called, became too pow- 
erful to be corrected, and added 
years confirmed him in that horrible 
opinion, that every one was his 
enemy, and that one part of man- 
kind were the prey of another. 

In such society it is not surpris- 
ing that John should imbibe a 
great portion of his uncle’s anti- 
pathies; accustomed to hear only 
of the actions of bad members of 
society, any counterbalancing good 
never entered into his conception, 
and he too naturally concluded that 
his uncle and the curate were men 
who had suffered so severely by 
the crimes of mankind as to make 
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their retirement a virtue, while he 
was taught to pity the fate of those 
whose nalure or connexions led 
them into society. 

With the exception of the mem- 
bers of the family, John saw no 
one, and of the butler and coach- 
man he could get no information 
different from what he was in the 
daily habit of hearing from his 
uncle; they were, in fact, less 
competent to give him information 
on the subject, had he desired any, 
than the most ignorant: for half a 
century neither had been beyond 
the gates of the park, and of the 
world or its inhabitants they knew 
nothing but that there were others 
besides themselves; but of the na- 
ture of society, its connexions, &c. 
they were as unacquainted as if their 
own extensive park wall bounded 
the habitable globe. 

Ten years had elapsed ere his 
uncle gave his education a thought, 
when an accidental hint in their 
usual subject of conversation gave 
occasion to the curate to ask his 
patron’s intentions in that respect 
with relation to John. 

This wasa subject that deserved 
consideration ; for having received 
but a limited and partial one him- 
self, he was no enemy to it in 
others; he was conscious of his 
own defects on that point, and in- 
deed he placed some account of his 
former pecuniary loss to that cir- 
cumstance ; and on that plea, ina 
subsequent renewal of the conver- 
sation, it was determined that John 
should have as good an education 
as could be bestowed on him by 
the curate, who had certainly good 
natural abilities, but whose ideas 
were warped by the most absurd 
prejudices, 

‘“ [T would have him,” said his 
uncle, in his directions to his tutor 
on that subject, “ taught to revere 
aud venerate virtue, and abhor even 
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the shadow of vice; store his mind 
with every good principle, every 
bad one remove from his view; 
above all, let him refrain from so- 
ciety till he is capable of judging 
of the fituess of his friends or com- 
panions: his mind being thus for- 
tified with an abhorrence of what 
is vicious, he will be able to detect 
deceit and crime. Let him have 
every acquaintance with the world 
which books and your own instruc- 
tion can give him; but, above all, 
let him be taught to be on his 
guard against mankind, and to con- 
sider them as so many wolves who 
are continually watching an op- 
portunity to dart on their prey and 
devour it.” 

The tutor followed every iota of 
his patron’s instructions, and his 
pupil certainly did justice to the 
care he took of his education. 
With the best authors he was well 
acquainted, could reason most 
acutely on the vices of the world, 
declaim with passion against the 
extravagance and folly of its vota- 
ries; and not unnaturally, consider- 
ing his mode of education, thought 
himself, his uncle, and preceptor, 
three beings of superior intelli- 
gence to their fellow-creatures, and 
secretly despised those whose ha- 
bits, as he was informed, differed 
from his own, and, in fact, sup- 
posed that he should be held out 
as a pattern worthy of imitation 
and envy whenever circumstances 
might permit him to join in the 
busy throng. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Letter from North Wales, by a 
Painter. 
Lianrwst, July 19, 1819. 
In compliance with your request, 
my dear friend, I send you a letter 
from Wales. Although so far from 
the “ populous city” of London, I 
have not yet viewed the most ma- 
jestic scenes this country presents 


—but I have seen many beauties, 
and trust you will excuse the 
rough sketch which you are now 
perusing. It was my intention 
first to visit South Wales, in com- 
pany with a literary gentleman, 
but indisposition prevented his go- 
ing, and an intelligent native of 
N. Wales advised me to visit the 
place of his birth. On the first of 
this month I set off at four o’clock 
by the coach, and the beauty of 
that morning will be long remem- 
bered. Highgate and Muswell 
Hill seemed invested with new 
beauties, as indeed they were to 
me; for though the scenes them- 
selves are far from being new, yet 
the effect of the early morn was so 
delightful upon them, aud the light 
seeming tu come from a different 
place gave a pleasing interest, and 
[ hailed the advantages of early 
rising. 

[ wished to draw Warwick and 
Kenilworth castles, and therefore 
staid several days at the former 
place: it is hardly permitted to 
draw the former in some points of 
view, —for instance, there is a se- 
cluded spot on the Avon which 
seemed favourable for my purpose, 
to which you pass through a cot- 
tager’s premises, and she expects 
a letter from the steward in order 
to your admission. There is some 
pleasing scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Warwick besides Kenil- 
worth Castle, which I have drawn, 
not perhaps in the finest points of 
view, as they have been secured ; 
and a caviller might say, “ It is 
au easy thing to obtain a print and 
make a drawing from it.” 

The weather being unfavourable 
for several days, | was almost dis- 
posed to return home—and then 
perhaps my courage would have 
been questioned, as one lady laid 
me a wager I should not go. How- 
ever, the weather proving fine I 
got to Birmingham Just in time to 
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get out of it by the Shrewsbury 
coach; it is encompassed with 
smoke worse a great deal than Lon- 
don. I mounted the coach and 
was actually in confinement for 
once in my life, being scarcely 
able to move a limb. The iron 
works between Birmingham and 
Shrewsbury disfigure the country 
and its inhabitants much,—black 
roads, black cattle, black men, 
women and children. At Shrews 
bury I sketched the castle, and af- 
ter a short sleep rose for the coach 
to Llangollen, which goes at four. 
This too, was a lovely morning, 
eool and clear,—a mass of grey 
clouds were collected near the sun, 
which he seemed to have gathered 
as if to disperse in the power of his 
streneth; soon a beautiful scene 
opened upon me—mountains, at the 
base of which rolled the wanderer 
Dee, now circling beneath the ver- 
dant foliage, and now rushing 
against fragments of mossy rock, 
The coach set me down near the 
best inn in the place ; and while I 


was thinking about breakfast, (for. 


a ride of near thirty miles rather 
disposed me thereto) the harper 
touched the strings and immedi- 
ately decided me on which house 
to choose, © Having breakfasted, I 
hastened to wander amid the vale 
of Llangollen, and having crossed 
the Dee, mounted to the side of the 
canal, elevated much above the 
river, though supplied by it, from 
the banks of which [ drew Castle 
Dinas Brun; it is elevated at the 
height of about 1800 feet, and tlie 
view from the top is of course ex- 
tensive:—the foreground objects 
are well adapted to pictorial pur- 
suits; masses of grey rock, be- 
tween which thrives and blooms 
the elegant foxglove, as tall, with- 
in a few inches, as myself, I par- 
ticularly admired a group, in the 
midst of which was a p: oppy—the 
contrast and relief were exquisite. 


I now descended to the river, 
aud the poet sings truly :— 


“ For sweetly winds romantic Dee.” 


I soon selected a subject, but 


every now and then thought a car- 
riage was approaching, although it 
was only the river rattling near 
the place where I sat—here I first 
met with the answer the Welsh 
give, who cannot talk English : 
«“ Dim saracenie,’—no English. 
Indeed the girl who brought my 
breakfast a morning or two ago, 
did not comprehend me, on ask- 
ing for an egg, she replied, bread 
and cheese ? Here was a dilemma ; 
so | took out my pencil and drew 
an egg—she laughed and brought 
me one. Painting, you know, is eall- 
ed the universal language. This 
was not at Llangollen—the waiter 
there speaks English very well, 
though born in Wales. Cream 
was as plentifully supplied there at 
breakfast, as milk at some English 
inns; and [ had only to order 
trout and have it. I was particu- 
larly pleased when the harper 
played ‘* God save the King ;” 
it revived my English associa- 
tions; and with him I left the 
following verses, which I wrote the 
first morning I heard him :— 


To the Harper at Llangollen. 


It may be that our ancient sires 
Have met, and fought, and bleeding 
died ; 
Each breast an urn of sacred fires— 
One grave may hold their hostile pride. 


Or, it may be, they touch’d the strings 
And burnt with high poetic feeling, 
While the small birds, with nois seless 

wings, 
Were gently ’mid the branches steal- 


ing 


We know not—howsoe’er it be, 
We two have met with harp and song, 
Where glides the sweet melodious Dee, 
Stealing Liangollen’s vale along. 


Having made several sketches 
at Llangollen, where I staid near a 
week, I departed in the true pedes- 
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trian style, with a knapsack con- 
taining one change of linen ;—this 
is the way lo see the beauties of 
the country. I often smile at the 
rapidity with which some persons 
are whirled through — beautiful 
scenes, as if they were places of 
abhorrence. The morning was 
cloudy, with a slight shower or 
two, and the clouds frequeitly ob- 
scured the tops of the mountains— 
pausing two or three times, I 
made as many slight sketches, and 
managed ten miles to Corwen 
much to my satisfaction. I found 
little to engage my pencil there 
except one mountain scene and a 
few cottages: the farms of the 
Welsh Cottagers and the style of 
building I like much. I found a 
pleasing waterfali and mill near 
there, and proceeded to Pont-y- 
Glyn (the bridge of the precipice), 

it consists of one arch, over a deep 
dell. Pursuing the road to Bettus 
I paid my respects to an overshot 
watermill ; this is an interesting 
object, and worth notice not being 
very common. A pedlar was my 
iaterpreter, at a small ale house, 

where I got some eggs and bacon, 
and proceeded through some beaa- 
tiful mountain scenery to this 
place, Llanrwst—rather a poor one, 
by the bye ;—the rain is descend- 
ing—the Welsh women standing 
in it with little concern in their 
hats — The town crier gabbling 
Welsh—and all seeming busy as it 
is market-day. The Conway has 
swolu surprisingly, aud has borne 
some of the hay from the meadows ; 
high above it tower the Gwydir 
woods in view, though rather misty. 
I must say farewell, as here is 
room for little else: wishing you 
were here to enliven me with ‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,’ having been in the house 
near three days on account of the 
rain.—Believe me, with sincerity 
and affection. Your’s, W.L, 


Vol. II]. —August, 1819. 


Effusions, 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERs., 
(Continued from Vol. I], p. 25.) 


LETTER VII. 


“ Q, I have bought the mansion of a 
love, 
But not possess’d it.” 
March 1, 1819. 
WuatTanight have I passed !—I 
would not for the world, Horatio, 
pass such another!—My mind, 
which was lately so serene, is now 
tormented, anda wreck. The dawn 
now hath no charms, and night, 
«« Ev’n in the zenith of her dark domain, 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fate.” 
Jealous to madness !—~ 


Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proots of holy wnt.” 

O! that [ could give this full 
heart vent, and tell my friend, in 
the calmness of my grief, the feel- 
ings of a soul torn with anguish ! 





“ If it were now to die, 
were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 

Misjudging man! to centre in a 
woman the sphere of all my hopes ! 
Why did I, Horatio, tetl you she 
was a divinity ? Or, am I deceived, 
and is she still what I have said of 
her—all goodness and truth! 

I will rabdecen myself, and in- 
form you, my friend, of the cause 
of my sorrow; and then judge for 
me, whether there be ought tor 
alarm. 





“ Tlow poor are they that have not pa-~ 
tience !” 

and I have scarce for my heated 

passion. 

Ah, my dear Horatio, blame me 
not rashly, but tell me, whether he 
‘Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet 

strongly loves,” 
could bear with the following ? 
« Oh, misery !’— 
L 
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“Sir, 

«« KNOWING your ardent attach- 
ment for Clarinda, and feeling as 
1 do the most marked esteem for 
both, it is impossible for me to 
refrain from informing you, that 
I saw the Marquis of M—— pay- 
ing the most assiduous attention 
to the object of your affection, as 
she was crossing the lawn before 
the Baron’s mansion; and, if I 
judged rightly, it was not taken 
unpleasantly on her part, but that 
a smile rewarded his familiarity. 
You will therefore make what use 
of this letter you please, and 


“ Believe me, &c. 


ee! Oh, now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind—Farewell 
content!” 


In an agony of mind bordering 
on distraction, I sat down, and 
wrote the following disjointed lines 
to Clarinda, the effusion of a broken 
heart. 


“On, CLARINDA, CLARINDA! 

“Tf thy bosom, the asylum and 
heaven of my hopes, still beats 
with sincerity, tell me, I conjure 
thee, by all that is sacred in life, 
if the inclosed be true. Sleep has 
been a stranger to mine eyes ever 
since the fatal moment I received 
and read it, and tranquillity ba- 
nished. Forgive my impetuosity, 
and relieve the doubts of thy dis- 
consolate 

I]—_. 


PIPL HE 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

Your fair readers who have seen 
the letter signed B. G. page 504 
of the New Monthly Magazine for 
July, will think IL have widely di- 
verged from the accustomed scope 
of my lucubrations; and anxious 
to retain my hold upon their en- 
couragement for a gratuituous ser- 
vice to the morals of our country, 


either in high or humble life, and 
also eager to vindicate the landed 
proprietors of our Alpine region, to 
many of whom I am allied by con- 
sanguinity, friendship, or esteem, 
I hope you will favour with a place 
in your columns this solemn asse- 
veration, that I never saw the pa- 
ragraphs in question until they 
reached me, two days ago, in the 
New Monthly Magazine; and far 
from corroborating the allusions to 
a transaction in Sutherland, I am 
confident the writer has heen greatly 
misinformed. I can also, on my 
own knowledge, affirm that, in ge- 
neral, the Highland proprietors 
and their agents are as favourable 
to the tenantry as any class of men 
of the same description throughout 
the British empire. j 
B. G. 


OPP PR 
THE 


MAGIC LANTHORN or PLEA- 
SURE DISSECTED, 
BY AN ADEPT, 


To the Editor of the New British Ladies Magazins. 

Sir,—Though my _ patriarchal 
host hath passed from youth to old 
age in rural retirement, he gathers 
from books a knowledge of human 
nature in diversified gradations, 
and has reflected upon the existing 
state of society with more accu- 
racy of discernment, and profund- 
ity of research, than any of the 
philosophic declaimers, who, mis- 
taking an assumed character for 
my genuine sentiments, sought to 
recommend themselves by bewail- 
ing the frailties or satyrizing the 
follies of mankind. But Jeremiah 
Jones does not talk to display his 
own elocution, nor to captivate the 
admiration of his auditors. He 
effuses the impressions of deep 
feeling, chastened by a vigorous, 
rational, and discriminating under- 
standing—and he must be sincere, 
for his actions are an hourly com- 
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ment upon his opinions. I can 
now render some justice to the 
rustic sage, though yesterday our 
serious coloquy destroyed my self- 
complacency. This morning, how- 
ever, my versatile ingenuity pur- 
poses to transmute the homely 
apothegms of a Derbyshire farmer 
into materials for a wreath of no- 
toriety. An adept elegante, long 
practised in creating every illusion 
presented by the magic lanthorn 
of pleasure, is at length ambitious 
to earn literary laurels, by enabling 
novices to detect each fallacious 
exhibition. With reluctance al- 
most freezing the vital fluids, I 
proceed to trace upon paper the 
strictures that so excruciated my 
self-love—or perhaps—also stung 
my conscience—if any percipient 
so vulgar can pertain to a fine lady. 
Jeremiah Jones, judging of my 
heart by his own, lamented that 
so many males and females have 
abused, and do abuse, the liberty 
of acting as they wedl into a pri- 
vilege of making themselves mi- 
serable. He subjoined, that de- 
Viations from moral rectitude and 
purity would be rare as prodigies 
in the natural world, if youth could 
be fortified against temptation by 
a timely conviction of the spleen 
engendering disappointments, the 
loathing disgusts, the irritating 
perplexities, the gnawing cares, 
that tread upon the heels of vice. 
But those verified evidences are 
gathered only from experience, 
and never obtained until habit hath 
so fettered the inclinations, and 
petverted the judgment, as to make 
a renunciation of error too difticult 
to be attempted by enervated vo- 
luptuaries ; and though neither the 
senses nor the reason can be much 
deceived, the bondage of desires 
accustomed to unrestrained indul- 
gence, impels the slaves of habitual 
infatuation to reject freedom, and 
to seek temporary relief from self- 
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reproach in the artificial excite- 
ments of a new involvement.— 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you may deem, 
at the first glance, these observa- 
tions incongruous to the tendency 
of alady’s miscellany. Allow me, 
however, to offer a few arguments 
in their behalf. Vice is indeed a 
startling word to the young and 
lucid mind, and imagination cannot 
array the monster in deformities or 
horrors more hideous than I shall 
warrant: but wealth and titles are 
no invulnerable panoply to shield 
from ruin the unprincipled or in- 
cautious matron—and we cannot 
suppose all the readers of the Bri- 
tish Lady’s Magazine are less fal- 
lible than their fashionable sisters. 
Besides, the best and most prudent 
have sons and brothers, who may 
benefit by my expositions; and 
they may also descend to the co- 
quettes of the first and second 
tables, ere it be too late to beware, 
lest inflated vanity, soaring to su- 
perlunary castles, shall lead to a 
fall—an abyss from whence there 
can be no extrication, 

Of all the metamorphoses Julia 
hath undergone, the most wondrous 
is a dissector of the magic lanthorn 
of pleasure; but she has no pas- 
time to beguile the slow lapse of 
time, unless this undertaking, un- 
paralleled, and therefore invested 
with all the attractive insignia of 
novelty, shall elicit some sparkles 
of celebrity to dispel the gloom in 
which, during fivemonths and nine- 
teen days, | have been debarred 
from one glimpse of the Fata Mor- 
gana, that, assuming varied aspects 
of fascination, cheated my senses. 
My brother-in-law, Earl W. well 
understood the state of such as I 
when he extorted a promise, and 
used so prettily glozing incitements 
to commit my adventures to writ- 
ing. It would be salutary for many 
a heedless creature to have a clearer 
notion of the woes hidden iu dark 
L° 
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recesses of sensibility, while we 
shew ourselves in the streets, and 
in public places, radiant with smiles, 
and superb decoration, as the hap- 
piest of the happy. Is this the 
sole motive which gives impulsion 
to my quill, or am I influenced by 
the suggestions of my lordly ally, 
who declared, upon his honour, this 
literary effort might inform future 
ages that Julia, the admired for 
beauty, had endless claims to in- 
tellectual charms? I may say for 
myself, though my sentiments and 
conduct have been at perpetual 
contradiction,—when passion slept, 

Julia was a wise and good mortal ; 
and perhaps, had she been early 
taught moderation and industry, 
might have lived blameless and 
contented. My sisters have made 
splendid marriages, and they were 
not handsomer, more witty, or more 
insinuating, than Julia,—but they 
had less presumption, Their sub- 
servience to decorum preserved 
them from calamities so extreme as 
I have encountered. How shall I 
pardon my parents for the short- 
sighted ostentation, the crooked 
policy, that held out to their fa- 
thily, and to the world, a shew of 
affluence far beyond ‘their fortune : 
thus were we trebly injured. They 
squandered our humble competence 
—false tastes and expectations 
were encouraged, which we could 
not forego without much pain, 

while few would sympathize with 
us in the privation of costly in- 
dulgences we never should have 
known. The Duke of B. saw in 
my father’s bankruptcy a confir- 
mation of hopes my levity had but 
too often permitted, and to ensure 
the prize, his Grace employed a 
lady to place Amelia and me ina 
house of business in London. This 
lady ascribed his Grace’s interpo- 
sition to generous pity, and expe- 
dited our departure. Amelia nearly 
sunk under mortification and con- 


finement as an apprentice ; and J, 
scorning to appear subdued, shewed 
myself indignantly sullen, Some 
of the girls were of my own stamp, 
and similar to mine hath been their 
destiny. In general they were 
cheerfully diligent; one of them 
tried expostulation and persuasion : 
—in short, every good-natured se- 
dative to compose my volatile im- 
petuous temper; but I flew off at 
a tangent to fun, satire, or ridi- 
cule. And what have I made of 
this unmanageable gatte de caur? 
Shall I confess that even before I 
saw this compagnon d’aiguille 
riding in her own carriage, the 
attainment of persevering indus- 
try, in plying that tiny implement 
of feminine toils, | have again and 
again wished [ was so circumspect, 
so obsequious to the usages of so- 
ciety; and I have contemplated 
the restoration of unsullied fame 
as a prerogative I would gladly 
purchase by incessant labour, Alas, 
I knew not the value of that bles- 
sing until irrevocably forfeited. 

All the apprentices, except Ame- 
lia and I, had friends, who received 
them on Sundays, or they paid for 
admission, to pass the day at some 
school. We paraded the streets 
with fine outsides and empty sto- 
machs; and, in those rambles, fre- 
quently met the Duke of B 
J avenged my ruin, by making him 
a slave and a dupe (and in truth 
the deluder is invariably punished 
in some way or other, by his own 
perfidy) ; but, oh! if the most 
rash and arrogant girl could form 
any idea of my torments, though 
environed by magnificence, luxury, 
and adulation, she would preferably 
embrace every self-denial, and emu- 
late the martyr, in braving the 
scourge, the limb-dislocating wheel, 
or blazing faggot. If religion be 
a mistake, a ohantasm—the elo- 
rious apparition, like the pillar’ of 
fire I read of twenty years ago in 















































the Old Testament, shines bright- 
est in the night—the old age of 
our mundane pilgrimage. But I 
shall lose myself in a wilderness 
of ideas nearly effaced, and return 
to aver, as I first intended, that, 
could man behold meretricious al- 
lurements without illusion, he would 
discern in affected simplicity, and 
simpering loveliness, the bane of 
every comfort, every valuable in- 
terest. 

The limits of a monthly brochure, 
Mr. Editor, will not permit a detail 
of checquer ed scenes in Great Bri- 
tain and on the continent. I shall 
merely say, that, in each vicissi- 
tude, I never knew real satisfac- 
tion: nor among a very extensive 
circle of beings excluded from re- 
putable society, many of whom 
were originally distinguished by 
illustrious birth, and splendid ale 
liance, have I known the most 
opulent and gullable paramour con- 
fer felicity. One unbridled passion 
nurtures all the rest, and the very 
soul is a chaos or volcano. Death 
deprived me of « protector, whose 
compassion had rescued me from 
frightful bondage. He was neither 
young, nor tolerably good looking 
for a sexagenarean ; but his worth 
might beautify Vulcan or Poly- 
phemus. Indeed, after all this 
concession may imply, it must be 
owned, I have often smiled at the 
deceptions of self-love, persuading 
an enlightened manly mind, that 
his figure could inspire love, His 
face and person were perhaps agree- 
able in youth; but besides the cruyo 
of antiquity on his features, Gene- 
ral Benson’s countenance was dis- 
torted by professional scars, which, 
though hononrable, were not fasci- 

nating. I had represented myself 
as an Englishwoman oppressed by 
a foreign husband, and feigned all 
the delicacy of my professed sitn- 
ation; but, having immeshed my 
prey, I was disquieted by conti- 
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nual fears of betraying the fact. 
No misery can be more insupport- 
able than ever recurring terror of 
detection; and where acting a stu- 
died part, with perplexing manage- 
ment, is the sole chance for safety, 
to be easy is impossible. This is 
neither parading, nor whining mo- 
rality, but sound common sense, 
Before General Benson’s sudden 
demise threw me again at large in 
the world, I had amassed large 
sums of money. Bereft of tender 
emotions, my passions were con- 
centrated and absorbed in rapacious 
avidity. Woe betide the paramour 
when avarice or extravagance ac- 
tuate his chere amie ; and a crea- 
ture who knows she has no real 
friend, will cherish that inordinate 
share of self-love that must,exceptin 
few instances, produce the extremes 
I have mentioned. My mirror had 
begun to tell unpleasant truths, too 
self-evident to be wholly disbeliev- 
ed. I saw myself growing hag- 
gard, wretched, and despicable ; 
and grieved the more, as a half- 
pay officer, to whom General Bea- 
son’s generosity afforded pecuniary 
resources for wooing the renova- 
tion of his debilitated constitution 
at Benares, very fervently engaged 
my admiration. His open, glow- 
ing, manly countenance, and jue 
venile graces, were irresistible. 
The cause of his malady—wounds 
received in deeds of heroism— 
threw over him an enchantment at 
once melting and sublime ; at least, 
so he appeared in my eyes. De- 
prived of his adopted father, he 
found it convenient to direct his 
attentions tu a female friend, eight 
years his senior. ‘To promote his 
recovery, engrossed all my wishes ; 
and, when the heat became incom- 
modious in the town, I hired for 
him an elegant cottage at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. We rode twice 
in a week to the minerals, or guid- 
ing our mules to winding ascents, 
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breathed the pure elastic air of the 
mountainous region; and if the 
road, or the local identities, dis- 
appointed my uncheery companion, 
he expectorated his spleen, by 
harshly contradicting all my opi- 
nions. Though in imaginative 
embellishment, or fluency of elo- 
quence, he could not aspire within 
some tones of iny pitch, I allowed 
him ful! triumph in the wordy con- 
test. He satirised as dingy shades, 
the delicious twilight formed by 
leafy labyrinths, in every grada- 
tion of verdure, with a relieving 
intermixture of russet hues, accord- 
ing as protruding cliffs sheltered a 
nurturing sap in the trees; or ar- 
dent sun-beams swarthed the pro- 
ducts of vegetation. I had often 
for venal and sinister ends, taxed 
my powers of pleasing. I must 
now strain them to divert a fretful 
invalid, chagrined that he could 
not enjoy the dazzle and tumult of 
dissipation, especially as my purse 
could make him conspicuous in 
dress and equipage; yet he was 
often averse to the simplest pre- 
scription for restoring his health. 
The physicans enjoined equestrian 
exercise along the banks of the 
Adour, aud I must endure an or- 
deal of patient affection, employing 


sometimes stratagem, sometimes 
entreaty fer permission to order 


the horses. Linmerson talked to 
our visitors, and wrote florid let- 
ters to England in praise of the 
luxuriant fields, the lovely roman- 
tic bowers, woven by tendrils of 
every species of vine, festooned 
aud wreathed among the branches 
of cherry trees, whose glowing 
red clusters enlivened their own 
dark foliage, intermingled with 
various tints of the nectareous 
grape, which we often plucked as 
we passed along. The mulberry, 
studded with purple bulbs, inter- 
spersed the fragrant colourless 
blossoms of the orange and citron, 





where a golden, or bright amber 
ripened produce, contrasted the 
scarlet flowers and fruit of the 
pomegranate, beautifully diversi- 
fied by the white bell-shaped flowers 
of the omelia, in some places re- 
flecting a crimson tinge from the 
sun-beams. In writing to his 
friends, Immerson described this 
exuberance of delectable utility in 
terms of high encomium; but in 
our excursions, he exclaimed 
against corn-fields and fruit-bear- 
ing boughs in every direction, I 
seldom ventured to plead, that if 
we turned our eyes to the im- 
pendiug eminences, we should see 
landscapes in the endless wild mag- 
nificence of nature. The spiral 
glossy leaves of the orange tree, 
shining through dusky tufts of the 
olive, and mixed with the gro- 
tesque cork tree; and, a little 
higher, the spontaneous fig, and 
uncultured grape, refreshed by 
rills of clear water, like silver 
threads, gliding from the crags, 
took a thousand fantastic curves, 
as the vines crept over disrupted 
fragments from the overhanging 
summit. In southern Europe, the 
purity of the atmosphere discloses 
every mossy chasm, every aper- 
ture in the hills, each vista in the 
coppice wood, where the scarlet 
strawberry seeks to hide its blush- 
ing sweets among lilies of the val- 
ley; and if a vestige of fertility 
remains, ivy springing through 
the clefts, shrouds the rocks with 
an unperishing mantle. 

The scite of our cottage, without 
an hyperbole, might be termed Ely- 
sian. This grand amphitheatre, 
about the end of spring, was at 
early morn frequently adorned by 
misty drapery, in fleecy wreaths, 
skimming the stupendous peaks of 
the Pyrennees, that seemed to 
peirce the clouds, and gradually 
softeued to a nearer range of grassy 
hills, feathered by lauructinus, ale 
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pine broom, laburnum, and ever- 


green oaks, In irregular sizes and 
situations, the hardiest flowering 
shrubs decorated the declivity, and 
as the slope descended, those of 
milder climates shed perfume a- 
round. Approaching our abode, 
the scarlet fuscia, the tamarisk, the 
oleander, and blossoming myrtle, 

had been trained on each side of 
winding paths, covered with velvet 
verdure. Here the hoarse murmurs 
of a remote torrent might be mis- 
taken for the hum of bees, anda 
scintillating stream played in the 
sunny rays, over marbled pebbles, 
arranged by art, yet with all the 
easy grace of nature, irrigating a 

stretch of pasturage redolent with 
lavender, balm, rosemary, and basil, 

and enamelled by pansies, wild 
tulips, chieranthus, poppies, and 
touch thistles. 1 delineate this 
light sketch of animating beauties, 
as a preamble to the recital of 
heart-wringing grievances. When 
we first arrived, [ was but begin- 
ning to feel that the monotonous 
succession of exhausted sensibili- 
ties, inherent to all that have been 
deluded by the magic lanthorn of 
pleasure, was to be the least evil L 
must encounter. Agouizing re- 
trospection extorts the confession 
that no previous immunities of rank, 
fortune, or homage to beauty, can 
avail the most blooming and in- 
dulged creature, if once she passes 
the bourne, from whence there can 
be no return, to reputable society. 
She will soon, and for ever, per- 
ceive that splendour, luxury, and 
frequent alternations of private en- 
tertainmeuts and public diversions, 
are poor indemnifications, even to 
the meanest victim of love, for the 
destruction of innocence and cha- 
racter :—and when the deceiver 
grows cold or imperious, we are 
self-convicted of deserving his most 
wounding asperities. Even at this 
distance of time, and far remoyed 
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from Immerson, I shudder in look- 
ing back on our first fierce conten- 
tion. Hesneeringly dissented from 
my rapturous approbation of the 
scenery within view of eur cot- 
taye. General Benson’s gentleness 
had spoiled me, and I asserted my 
opinions, till losing all patience 
and civility, my opponent taunted 
me with seniority, observing, he 
could not dispute my right to ma- 
ternal dictation, and must applaud 
the provident commencement of a 
lesson, usually so repugnant to the 
sex. Indeed Immerson has since 
frequently reminded me that grow- 
ing old with a good grace is the 
most arduous achievement of wo- 
man—and to the wanderer from 
virtue denounces a mortal period 
of her power over the magic lan- 
thorn of pleasure. She may retain 
her influence during the transient 
efflorescence of youthful passion; 
but the least symptom of decay in 
her complexion consigns her to 
servitude. The once pertinacious 
haughty Julia knelt in spirit to 
soothe her tyrant—humbled by an 
indefinite consciousness that she 
had no chance of another favourite 
in the vernal brilliance of ever 
gay grace, yet not foreclosed from 
the temple of Minerva, and the 
minion of Bellona. Immerson had 
been liberally educated—his ta- 
leuts were of a higher order, and 
his martial renown yet higher. 
Circumstances recalled Immer- 
son to England; but change of 
place brought no remedy for dis- 
cord. I tried to assuage the pangs 
hourly inflicted by the indifference 
or ill-humour of my associate, by 
recollecting the repudiated Vis- 
countess C. was more degraded 
and wretched, Crime had levelled 
the offspring of a puissant duke 
with the daughter of a shopkeeper. 
Yes, Lady J. was sunk lower than 
Julia. But many sufferers cannot 
alleviate the anguish of each parte 
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ner in calamity. Immerson wished 
to cajole or constrain me to a sale 
of the annuity settled by the Duke 
of B, and our contention rose at 
Jength to strife as pugnacious ani- 
mals.. He was more fearless and 
athletic than I, and rage inflamed 
him to cruelties I could no longer 
resist, when a military officer at- 
tended by several servants burst 
in, attracted by my screams that 
rent the air. After a little inter- 
val, I recognized Earl W : 
and Immerson, finding this noble- 
man was indeed my_ brother-in- 
Jaw, attempted to apologize. His 
Lordship replied with brief sen- 
tences of polite ambiguity, led me 
away, and conducted me here, al- 
lowing three weeks to make up my 
mind to remain, or to board ina 
convent of France or Italy. L bad 
no cause to wish for revisiting the 
continent, and wrote to Earl W 
i would fix my residence with far- 
mer Jones : but, unless I can disco- 
ver a Lethe amidst these domains 
of the Naiads and Hamadryads, 
gnawing solicitudes must be my 
haunting demons. Farmer Jones 
has uo suspicion that she he re- 
gards as a blameless, though un- 
fortunate widow, is often probed 
to the soul by his religious and 
moral effusions. Earl W 
took me four days journey ere he 
could be satished with the distance 
from London. He felt the respect- 
ability of his family implicated in 
my close sequestration, and exert- 
ed all his address to make me 
tractable to his counsels. We en- 
tered this narrow vale as twilight 
was slowly yielding to deeper ob- 
scurily ; and, having travelled the 
last forty miles through a flat or 
rugged country, the charm of pic- 
turesque scenery made a most vivid 
impression. Afar off I could dis- 
cern spiral columns of smoke, curl- 
ing as they rose above the loftiest 
trees that embosom the cottage. 














The moon threw a mild radiance 
upon the most prominent objects ; 
and her beams, quivering over a 
considerable body of softly flowing 
waters, revealed the flexile sprays 
of birch and willow dipping into 
the fluid as the night breeze waved 
their long arms ; while the twink- 
ling drops they scattered on the 
grassy margin, might be mistaken 
for gems or falling stars. Having 
proceeded another quarter of a 
mile, the utmost efforts of vision 
could not catch one glimpse of 
those sparkling fascinations. All 
was darkened to confused shadows. 
“ Such,” said I, to myself, in bit- 
terness of cogitation, “ such are 
the deceptive superficial pleasures 
I have so eagerly, so successfully, 
and yet so unsatisfactorily pursued. 

The first interval of cooler reason 
dooms me to exhaustion and blank 
of the heart.” 

The Earl interrupted this mono- 
logue by observing, that the me- 
lody of a nightingale, chiming in 
symphonious unison with a steal- 
ing brook, breathed a requiem to 
mortal inquietudes. I felt, though 
I did not acknowledge, that no 
anodyne allayed the corrosion of 
of self-reproach pervading the bo- 
som susceptibilitiesofJulia. When 
I retired to a neat, but unornament- 
ed bed-chamber, 1 seemed fated to 
disseverment from every gratifica- 
tion of gorgeous taste or extatlic 
passion; and tears, wrung from 
the inmost core, vented an excess 
of heart-woe, until pride whispered 
how much I should be envied by 
the Viscountess C——, could she 
kuow my deliverance. I escaped 
from further reflection in the hurry 
of unpacking my trunks, and writ- 
ing a long letter to my unfortunate, 
yet perhaps not happy sister, Lady 
Sometimes a stinging 
thought would intrude that the 
Earl must now, more than ever, 
repent his unsuitable marriage— 
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Oh singto me of pleasure 
That hath been ours of yore, 
In that delightful measure 
On which weve dwelt before; 
Ere sorrows hand had blighted 
Our hope when in its youth, 








Wen first our bosoms plighted 
Their still unshaken truth 
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The chilling hand of woe love, 
Hath swept along the strings, 
But stillfor all we know love, 
To morrow gladness brings: . t 
Tis wrong to droop beneath it, ; 
Tho dark our fortunes get , 43 
Then seize the flow’r and wreath it, 
We may be happy yet. 
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be compelled to feel that trepan- 
ning a young creature was but 
shackling himself—and I was in- 
dignant at the dubiety, in being 
honoured with a reply. However, 
as neither “ poppy nor mandre- 
gora”’ visited my eye-lids, I pre- 
ferred sitting up to banish thought 
by any employment. Grey tints 
of coming light broke through the 
little panes of my window; and, 
as their crimson lustre eclipsed 
the candle, I looked out to the 
meads, woods, and swelling knolls, 
for amusement, Exhalations from 
the river floated in voluminous 
sheets of foggy moisture ; gra- 
dually, as they ascended, breaking 
into fantastic clouds along the il- 
lumined atmosphere. Rural sounds 
mingled in exhilarating variety ; 
lowing herds, bleating flocks, the 
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voices of poultry, joined with the 
neighing of two mares fondling 
their colts, and testifying grega- 
rious good will in an adjacent ens 
closure ; pigeons cooed on the 
house-tops ; kittens frisked in agile 
boundings through the court; every 
creature, except Julia, awoke to 
renovated enjoymeut. Since that 
date, I have repented of folly, if 
not of sin, many times; and as 
oft have scorned the revoked peni- 
tentials. My present mood is do 
lorous ; to-morrow, peradventure, 
I shall accuse myself of debasing 
clerkly skill in writing this plain- 
tive egotism. Would to pity, that 
1 never had listened to farmer 
Jones, or that he could make a 
thorough convert of the versatile 
Julia! 
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*«* How gladly would I meet mortality, 

My sentence, and be earth insensible ? 

How gladly would I lay me down, as 
*twere 

In my mother’s lap? There I should rest, 

And sleep secure.” 


The toils of day are past, 
And I my weary limbs recline at rest ; 
Ah! would this were my last, 
So I was number’d with the blest. 
Scarce thirty summers yet have been 
Pass’d o’er my languid head, 
Whien life’s to me a dreary scene, 
A stage I fear to tread ! 


In youth, devoid of thought or care, 
We fondly dream we're right ; 

And pass unnotic’d many a snare, 
Safe up to manhood’s height ! 

The world is then before us shown, 
By Providence our guide ; 

Who ne’er the wand’rer would disown, 
But for his wants provide. 


Yet, mark ; his devious steps pursue 
The erring road of all; 

Till, led by folly’s foolish crew, 
Base ruin on him fall. 


Vol. I1I]—August, 1819. 


How many ills await his frame, 
Before his fragile breath 

Yields up lite’s little glimm’ring flame, 
That sinks his wants in death, 


Few are thy joys, aspiring man, 
And those are trifling too ; 

Thy life just measur’d as a span, 
Thy hours of bliss how few! 

How many ills attend unsouglit, 
From childliood up to age ! 

Before we take one transient thought 
To look in wisdom’s page ! 


Ah, me! what troubles still may fall, 
Unseen by fortune’s dart ! 

Father of mercy, hear my call, 
Uplift my sinking heart. 

Ere sorrow’s gathering storm explode 
Too thick around my bed ; 

Do thou point out a safer road 
Than which my fect now tread, 


O, that it pleas’d Almighty God, 
To close these tearful eyes ; 

I might embrace that bless’d abode 
Enuthron’d above the skies ! 

But, ah! to me death is denied, 
And here forlorn [ go, 

A mourner, by the pathway side, 
With wand’ring step and slow ! 
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Oh, thou, who know’st the hearts of men, 
Relieve me from my woe ; 

That I may breathe fresh life again, 
Oh, Lord! or lay me low. 

Whilst here to thy commands f bend, 
My God, thine ear incline! 

My rock—my refuge—and my friend, 
Great Power, thy will be mine. 

Hatt, 


PRPS 


MEMORIAL 


Of the Liberation of Europe, com- 
pleted in 1815, and confirmed in 
1818. 


“¢ Felices, ter, et amplius.”’ Hor. 


More than thrice happy they, who hear 
The trumpet’s joyful sound, 

Announce the peace-returning year, 
With choicest blessings crown’d. 


My harp, attun’d te lofty notes, I bring ; 

And truth’s sweet voice accompanies each 
string. 

She sings, and strait are seen, in vision 
clear, 

Transactions of the Eastern hemisphere : 

Then to the West she turns her radiant 
eyes, 

And more familiar scenes before us rise. 

Ancient and modern times presents to 
view, 

In colours fair pourtray’d, distinct and 
new. 


When Babylon* sat mistress of the plain, 

And Asia groan’d beneath the Assyrian 
reign, 

The subject countries felt the heavy 
weight, 

The iron rod press’d hard on ev’ry state. 

Then Media’s monarch,+ Cyaxares ruse, 

And bade his nephew, Cyrus, interpose ; 

Bade him advance, and pow’r ill-us’d 
subdue, 

And give mankind the day of peace to 
view. 


Then the great founder of the Persian 
name, 

Reach’d the high pinnacle of well-earn’d 
fame ; 

Then the true hero, bright with glory’s 
ray, 

Saw prostrate tyranny before him lay. 

* In the reign of Belshazzar, grandson 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

+ Darius the Mede, so called in Dan, 
cap. 5—ver. 1. He was the son of As- 
tyages, and brother of Mandane, the 
mother of Cyrus, by Cambyses, King of 
Persia. 
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From war’s alarms deliver’d, Asia freed, 

Honours bestow’d, the gen’rous warrior’s 
meed ; 

Cyrus,t who gave the weary nations rest, 

Magnific Prince! while living still they 
bless’d ; 

And to the age eternal shal! remain, 

The record of the virtuous congq’ror’s 
reign ; 

The sacred page§ his name and mem’ry 
bears, 

And him the heav’n-appointed chief de- 
clares. 

Thus Britain, || on the great, th’ aveng- 
ing day, 

Bore from oppressive might the palm 
away ; 

Europe’s confed’rate armies thus she led, 

March’d under vict’ry’s banner at their 
head ; 

Thus persever’d,—thus conq’red in the 
fight, 

And thus supported well the cause ef 
right. 


Long may the realms thus freed remain 
in peace, 

In friendship, virtue, happiness, increase, 

Till time mature shall all his work com- 
plete, 

And ev’ry nation bend at mercy’s seat ; 

Till ev’ry nation consecrate its crown, 

And freely at the throne divine lay down ; 

Till holy concord ev'ry nation bless, 

And him, the good supreme, each tongue 
confess. 


November 5, 1818. PHEMIUS, 

t Cyrus succeeded to the throne of 
Persia in right of his father ; and to that 
of Media in right of his mother: his un- 
cle, Cyaxares, leaving no children. He 
reigned thirty years. 

§ See Isaiah, cap. 14, 44, 45, 47, 48, 

|| The noble interference of Great Bri- 
tain for the deliverance of Europe bear 
ing a resemblance to that of Asia by 
Cyrus, gave rise to the ideas on which 
this poem is tounded, The great woik 
having been confirmed at Aix La Cha- 
pelle. 

May its happy effects long continue. 


CLIP 


TO A LADY, 
On the Death of a Friend. 
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How sov’reign is the pow’r of death, 

When he commands our fleeting breath 
Its frail abode to leave, 

When he a longer stay denies, 

The yielding, trembling spirit flies, 
lier sentence to receive. 


























But when the final hour arrives 

To him, whose mem’ry vainly strives 
(In years for ever past,) 

To find one deed by virtue bless’d, 

On which expiring lope iaay rest 
To soothe this hour, his last ! 


When vain regrets, appalling fears, 
The orphan’s cries, the widow’s tears, 
His struggling soul o’erwhelm ; 
When guilt and deep remorse conspire 
To fan delirium’s raging fire, 
And reason quits her helm— 


To such, indeed, the dying bed 

Becomes an awful scene ef dread, 
Where’er he turns his eyes ; 

Sad retrospections swell the train 

Of present anguish, grief, and pain— 
The future—oh, he dies! 


While he, for whom life’s gay pursuits, 

And vice, tho’ rich her promis’d fruits, 
Have vainly spread their snares; 

Who shuns ambition’s dangerous way, 

Nor turns from virtue’s track astray, 
Tho’ oft beset with cares. 


He sees the hour of death draw near, 

Unclouded by a single fear, 
Unmingled with distrust ; 

This world with all its cares recedes, 

The op’ning view of Heaven succeeds, 
He joins the good and just. 


Such was the life, and such the end 

Of thy lamented, longelov’d friend, 
Who still unvarying kept 

The noiseless path of piety ; 

And, when froin earthly trials free, 
In peace serenely slept. 


And tho’ the wound time cannot heal, 
Thy faithful bosom long shall feel, 
Yet hope this balm supplies ; 
When death at length shall summon thee, 
When time sinks in eternity, 
Thou’lt join him in the skies. 
Harriet. 


POPP 


TO MISS JANE T——. 


Pleas’d with pain throbs hearts like mine, 
Waken’d fancy paints such pleasure ; 
Woman! with the soul divine, 
What on earth is such a treasure ? 


Lock’d within her warm embrace, 
Never should [ prove a rover ; 
Death alone should joy efface 
From the bosom of her lover. 
Tyrant Jove this heart subdues, 
Peace has fled—perhaps for ever ; 
if Jane my proffer'd love refuse, 
Whither shall 1 wander—whither? 


Somers Town. 


Ww. S—— 
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THE TRIVMPH OF HARMONY, 


INTENDED FOR MUSIC, 


By the Author of ‘“* The Triumph of 
Britannia.” 


Come let us entwine 
Rose, myrtle, and vine, 
And present the fair garland at Har- 
mony’s shrine. 


To Harmony’s praise 
Attun’d be our lays, 
Blithe companion ot peace, and delight 
of our days. 


Thou, Harmony, thou 
Shalt have my free vow, 
O be thou my inspirer! at all times, as 
now. 


Devoted to Thee 
Be song, catch, and glee, 
And may all those who love thee thy 
glad presence see. 


CHORUS. 
With joyful acclaim 
We hail thee, bright dame ! 
And may earth’s countless myriads chaunt 
Harmony’s name. 


a ttl 


A CHARADE, 


My first, is the centre of life; 
My second, exemption from pain ; 
My whole, is cessation from strife, 
And a flower of spring’s gay train. 
Anna ComMNena, 


Camberwell, June 12, 1819. 


PPPS 


ANSWER 
To the Rebus in Vol. II. page 260, 


ep 


The olive thy verses descriptive imply: 

The emblem of peace—the choice gift 
of the sky; 

Tke blessing conferr’d on the temperate 
zone ; 

Minerva’s donation to Athens, wel} 
known ; 

Where corn-fields and vineyards abund- 
ant are seen, 

There thrives the fair olive, eternally 
green, 


Srrgytue. 


June 30, 1819, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





rALES OF MY LANDLORD, 
THIRD SERIES, 


Collected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham. 

Our last number presented to 
our fair readers an interesting ex- 
tract from these volumes, with 
which the author assures us, that 
“the Tales of my Landlord are 
finally closed”’—~and that « Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, \ike Horam, 
the son of Asmar, and all other 
imaginary story-tellers, has melted 
into thin air.’ If Walter Scott 
be, as is generally believed, the 
author of these interesting and 
amusing productions, we fear that 
to an ill state of health, under 
which, we are sorry to say, he has 
some time laboured, this determi- 
nation must be attributed. The 
same cause must also be admitted 
as an excuse for the careless man- 
ner in which the volumes now he- 
fore us are in many parts written, 
They comprise two tales,— one en- 
titled “ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor ;”’ and the other “ 4A Legend 
of Montrose.” 

The Bride of Lammermoor is 
not so illustrative of national cha- 
racter as some of ils predecessors, 
but the catastrophe is more com- 
plete than tn any of them. It 
commences with an introductory 
chapter, in which the author states 
his reasons for wishing to remain 
concealed —* I am too stubborn 
in habits,”’ he says, ‘ and too little 

olished in manners, to envy or as- 
pire to the honours assigned to my 
literary contemporaries.”” He then 
hamorous!y relates the story of 
Dick Tinto, who was more ambi- 
tious of personal distinction; and 
after some practice in sign-paint- 
ing at Gandercleugh, travels in 





search of the bubble reputation. 


“ He particularly shone in painting 


horses ;”’—a favourite sign in the 


Scottish villages, but—alas ! 


“ Detraction, \which always pursues 
merit with strides proportioned to its ad- 
vancement, has indeed alleged, that Dick, 
once upon a time painted a horse with 
five legs, instead of four. I might have 
rested his defence upon the licence al- 
lowed to that branch of the profession, 
which, as it permits all sorts of sin- 
gular and irregular combinations, may 
be allowed to extend itself so far as to 
bestow a limb supernumerary on a fa- 
vourite snbject. But the cause of a de- 
ceased triend is sacred; and I disdain 
to bottom it so superficially. 1 have 
visited the sign in question, which yet 
Swings exalted in the village of Langdir- 
dum, and I am ready to depone upon 
Oath, that what has been idly mistaken 
or misrepresented as being the fifth leg 
of the horse, is, in fact, the tail of that 
quadruped, and considered with refer- 
ence to the posture in which he is repre- 
sented, forms acircumstance, introduced 
and managed with great aud successful, 
though daring art. The nag being re- 
presented in a rampant or rearing pos- 
ture, the tail, which its prolonged till it 
touches the ground, appears to form a 
point d’appui, and gives the firmness of a 
tripod to the figure, without which it 
would be difficult to conceive, placed as 
the feet are, how the courser could main- 
tain his ground without tumbling back- 
wards. This bold conception has turtu- 
nately fallen into the custody o/ one by 
whom it is duly valued ; tor, when Dick, 
m his more advanced state of proficiency 
becume dubions of the propriety of so 
daring a deviation from te established 
rules of art, and wus desirous to execute 
a picture of the publicun himself in ex- 
change for this juvenile productron, the 
courteous offer was ceclined by his judi- 
cious employer, who had observed, it 
seems, that when his ale failed to do its 
duty in conciliating his guests, one 
glance at his sigu was sure to put them 
in good humour.” 


In Edimburgh he received din- 
ners and hints from several distin- 
guished judges of the fine arts, but 
they “ dispensed their criticism 
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more willingly than their cash, 
and Dick thought he needed cash 
more than criticism.’ He then 
sought London, and elbowed his 
way into some nolice, but was 
doomed to lose the field he fought 
so gallantly. There is as much 
pathos in the denouement, as hu- 
mour in the earlier part. 


“ He was for atime patronised by one 
or two of those judicious persons who 


make a Virtue of being singular, and of 


pitching their own opinions against those 
of the world in matters of taste and cri- 
ticism., But they soon tired of poor 
Tinto, and laid him down as a load, 
upon the same principle on which a 
spoiled child throws away its plaything. 
Misery, [ fear, took him up, and accom- 
panied him to a premature grave, to 
which he was carried from an obscure 
lodging in Swallow-street, where he had 
been-dunned by his landlady within 
doors, and watched by bailiffs without, 
until death came to his relief. A corner 
of the Morning Post noticed his death, 
generously adding, that his manner dis- 
played considerable genius, though his 
style was rather sketchy ; and referred to 
an advertisement which announced that 
Mr. Varnish, the well-known print-seller 
had still in hand a very few drawings, 
and paintings by Richard Tinto, Esquire, 
which those of the nobility and gentry 
who might wish to complete their collec- 
tions of modern art were invited to visit 
without delay.” 


The story is represented as be- 
ing woven from Tinto’s M.S. 
notes, he having become interested 
im the tradition on which the Bride 
of Lammermoor is founded while 
taking views of Ravenswood Cas- 
tle. Its general character resem- 
bles that of the former tales by the 
same author, but the incidents are 
less crowded, and border more on 
the improbable. The family of the 
Lords of Ravenswood bas sunk 
into decay, the last Lord, Allan, 
having been attainted. Edgar Ra- 
venswood, the hero, a high-mitded 
young man, but of violent pas- 
sions, embittered by the misfor- 
tunes of his house, occupies a litile 
antique tower called Wolf’s Crag, 
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a wretched retreat, the castle and 
estates having fallen into the 4 
session of Sir William Ashton, 
crafty courtier, who, taking lanes 
tage of the times of civil dissentton, 
has risen to the high appoint- 
ment of Lord Keeper of Scotland. 
At this place Allan dies, and Ed- 
gar, his only son, bestows the 
amount of two years of his slender 
income, ou the funeral, at which 
an occurrence takes place that in- 
creases the feud between the Ash- 
tons and Ravenswoods, The lat- 
ter being tories, observe tbe High 
Church rites, which are interrupted 
by the whigs, under a warrant 
signed by Sir W. Ashton, but the 
mourners resist the authority, and 
the corpse is deposited amid a cir- 
cle of drawn swords, Edgar, who 
is called by courtesy, Master of 
Ravenswood, vowing eternal ven- 
geance against the profane in- 
truders. 

During a sporting excursion, 
Edgar is made the providential 
instrument of saving the Lord 
keeper, and his daughter Lucy Ash- 
ton, from the attack of a bull of the 
old Caledonian breed of wild cattle, 
the ferocious animal being arrested 
by his sure aim, when within a few 
yards of his prey. Lucy having 
fainted, Sir William requests Ra- 
vensword to bring water, who obeys 
by carrying her to the brink of an 
ancient fountain, which had already 
been associated in the traditions of 
the country, with circumstances of 
evil omen to his house. Here, 
gazing on the pale loveliness of 
Lucy, Ravensword becomes sus- 
ceptible of a flame, never to be 
extinguished but with life. 

Sir Wiliiam learns from thie 
foresters, the name of the pre- 
server of himself and daughter, and 
although he feels, at first, the 
unpleasantness of being obliged i ih 
such a way, by one who considers 
him as his diccst foe, he discovers 
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that it may be his interest to en- 
courage the match; he feels not 
quite secure in the elevation he has 
attained, and the connextons of 
young Ravenswood are formidable. 
His imperious lady, a Douglas of 
immeasurable ambition, beine ab- 
sent, affairs go on smoothly for 
some time, in spite of portents and 
prophecies, and the Lord Keeper 
even lays a plan, by which Ravens- 
wood is made to receive himself 
and Lucy, as his guests, for a whole 
night, in the desolate mansion of 
Wolf's Crag. Duting his stay, 
the skilful courtier contrives to 
weaken the ancient preiudices of 
his young host, which had already 
received a shock from the guileless 
fascinations of Lucy Ravenswood 
accompanies his guests the next 
day to the hall of his fathers, 
where Lucy is his chief enter- 
tainer ; and they at length plight 
their troth to each other by the 
side of the well, where Lucy first 
inspired her lover. 

Ravenswood finds many obsta- 
cles to his love, from the super- 
stitious forebodings of an old female 
dependant of his family, and others, 
but more particularly from the de- 
termined opposition of Lady Ash- 
tou, who no sooner learns that 
Edgar Ravenswood is the favoured 
lover of her daughter, than she 
leaves England, and arrives at the 
Castle of Ravenswood, at the very 
moment when the reconciliation 
is about to be completed. Her 
presence withers the whole reso- 
lution of her husband. She dis- 
misses Ravenswood from her castle 
by a gross insult, aud uses every 
art to hurry Lucy into a marriage 
with Bucklaw, a rude squire, who 
has lately succeeded toa handsome 
fortune, and by whose interest she 
hopes to assist the views of her 
son, Colonel Ashton, who aspires 
to be representative of the county 
in parliament. 


After Ravenswood’s dismissal 
by Lady Ashton, he rode towards 
the well where he had interchanged 
vows with Lucy, when. his horse 
refused to proceed, and he discerned 
a female figure “ on the very spot 
on which Lucy Ashton had re- 
clined, while listening to the fatal 
tale of love.’ Believing it to be 
Lucy “ he walked hastily towards 
the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, 
yet under “th breath, the words, 
‘ Miss Ashton !—Lucy !?? 


‘« The figure turned as he addressed it, 
and displayed to his wondering eyes the 
festures, not of Lucy Ashton, but of old 
blind Alice. The singularity of her 
dress, which rather resembled a shroud 
than the garment of a living woman— 
the appearance of her person, larger, as 
it struck him, than it usually seemed to 
be—above all, the strange cireumstance 
of a blind, infirm, and decrepit person 
being found at a distance frem her habi- 
tation (considerable if her infirmities be 
taken intv account, ) combined to impress 
him with a feeling of wonder approach- 
ing to fear. Ashe approached, she arose 
from her seat, held her shrivelled hand 
up as if to prevent his coming more near, 
and her withered lips moved fast although 
no sound issued from them. Ravens- 
wood stopped ; and as, after a moment’s 
pause, he again advanced towards her, 
Alice, or her apparition, moved or glided 
backwards towards the thicket, stil! keep- 
ing her face turned towards him, The 
trees soon hid the form from his sight ; 
and, yielding to the strong and terrific 
impression that the being which he had 
seen was not of this world,. the Master 
of Ravenswood remained rooted to the 
ground, whereon he had stood when he 
cauglit his last view of her. At length, 
summoning up his courage, he advanced 
to the spot oa which the figure had 
seemed te be seated; but neither was 
there pressure of the grass, nor any other 
circumstance, to induce him to believe 
that what he had seen was real and sub- 
stantial.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MAZEPPA, 
A Poem, by Lord Byron. 


THIS poem will not add much 
to the fame of its noble author; it 
conveys as little morality as his. 





























lordship’s former productions, but 
in this respect, we fear that a long 
residence in Italy is not calculated 
to improve his sentiments, and it 
possesses fewer poetical beauties, 
less vigour and interest, to atone 
for its defects. 

Of the hero M. Lesur gives an 
interesting account in his Histoire 
des Kosaques. 

He was born in the ‘Palatinate 
of Podolia, of a good family, and 
was page to Jean Casimir, King of 
Poland. He had received at the 
court of that Prince some know- 
ledge of the belles lettres ; the 
graces of his manners and of his 
person, introduced him to the house 
of a man of rank, whose wife be- 
came enamoured of him. ‘The 
husband having surprised them, 
scourged Mazeppa cruelly, tied 
him ona wild horse, and let him 
loose amoung the Steppes of the 
Ukraine ; and thus this unfortunate 
young criminal was carried off into 
the Desert. A peasant came to 
his assistance ; his health, broken 
down by fatizue, was re-establish- 
ed, and he enrolled himself among 
the Cossacks. He was soon dis- 
tinguished by his bravery, and still 
more by his intelligence :—was ap- 
pointed Aid-de-Cainp of Samoilo- 
witch, the Hettman ; and, on their 
return from the Expedition to the 
Crimea, the ungrateful Aid-de- 
Camp, taking the part of the ac- 
cusers of his benefactor, was una- 
nimously elected in his place, 
while his predecessor was sent to 
Siberia. Like the ‘Turkish princes, 
Mazeppa’s ambition was not satis- 
fied until the two sons of Samoilo- 
witch were sacrificed to his suspi- 
cions, He cut off the head of the 
elder, who had, by his father’s 
orders, gone in pursuit of the Tar- 
tars on the other side of the Borys- 
thenes ; and sent the younger to 
Siberia. These acts of injustice 
disgusted even his partizans ; they 
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proved that turbulence of character, 
ingratitude, and jealonsy, which 
degraded his fine qualities, and 
were, no doubt, the ultimate cause 
of his ruin 

Mazeppa took part with Charles 
XI1. in the war against Peter the 
Great, was present with a small 
troop of Cossacks at the battle of 
Pultawa ; and after that celebrated 
defeat, retired with the Swedish 
monarch to Bender. It is doubt 
ful whether he poisoned himself, 
or died of sorrow, while in the 
Turkish dominions. He was said 
to be 80 years old at the period of 
his death (which happened about 
a century ago,) and, notwithstand- 
ing his crimes and misfortunes, was 
greatly lamented by the Cossacks, 

was honoured with a magnificent 
funeral, and may be said to have 
died with the independence of his 


people. 

After the disastrous battle of 
Pultawa, Mazeppa_ relates _ his 
story to Charles XII. under a 


tree, where they were obliged to 
take shelter for the night, being 
thus addressed by the king : 


————-—  * Of all our band, 

Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 

In skirmish, march, or forage, none 

Can less have said or more have done 

Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 

So fit a pair had never birth, 

Since Alexander’s days till now, 

As thy Bucephalus and thou : 

All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 

For pricking on o’er flood and field.’ 

Mazeppa answer’d, ‘ I’[l betide 

The school wherein J learn’d to ride!’ 

Quoth Charles—‘ Old Hetman, where- 
fore so, 

Since thou ha-t learn’d the heart so well 2? 

Mazeppa said—‘ ’I were long to tell; 

And we may have many a league to go 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least, the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at ease 

Beyond the swift Borysthenes : 

And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 

And IL will be the sentinel 

Of this your troop.’—* But I request,’ 

Said Sweden’s monarch, ‘ thou wilt tell 
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‘* This tale of thine, and [ may reap, 
Verchance, from this the boon of sieep ; 
For at this mowent from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies.” 


Mazeppa then gives an account 
of his intrigue with the Polish 
lady and its consequences. The 
description of his mistress is one 
of the best parts of the poem. 


os Theresa’s form— 
Methinks it glides befure me now, 
Between me and you chesnut’s bough, 
The memory 1s so quick and warin ; 
And yet I find no words tw tell 
‘The shape of her I loved so well : 
She had the Asiatic eye, 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above us isthe sky ; 
Hut through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise at midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming inthe stream, 
Which seem’d to melt to its own beam ; 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire, 
And lift their raptured looks on high, 
\s though it were a joy to die. 

A brew like a midsummer lake, 
Transparent with the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within, 
A cheek and lip—but why proceed ? 

I loved her then—L love her still ; 
And such as I am, love indeed 

In fierce extremes—in good and ill.” 


The following is also highly 
poetical, although the love scenes, 
as we presume we must term them, 
are not painted in our author’s 
happiest manner : 


«We met—we gaz’d—TI saw and sigh’d, 

She did not speak, and yet replied : 

‘There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see, but none defines— 

Involuntary sparks of thought, 

Which strike from out the heart o’er 
wrought, 

And form a strange intelligence, 

Alike mysterious and intense, 

Which links the burning chain that binds, 

Without their will, young hearts and 
minds ; 

Conveying, as the electric wire, 

We know not how, the absorbing fire.” 





The punishment of the para- 
mour, the description of the wild 
horse, on which he is tied naked ; 
and of his route for some days, are 


told with varied effect, the follow- 
ing is perhaps the best: 


“ Onward we went—but slack and slow ; 
His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 
All teeble, foaming went. 
A sickly infant had had pov.er 
To guide him forward im that hour ; 
but useless all to me. 
His new-born tameness nought avail’d, 
My limbs were bound ; ny force had 
fail’d, 
Perchance had they been free. 
With feeble effort still L tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 
But still it was in vain; 
My limbs were only wrung the more, 


nd soon the idle strife gave o’er, 


Which but prolong’d their pain; 
The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won : 
Some streaks announced the coming 

Sul 

How slow, alas! he came ! 
Methoug!it that mist of dawning grey, 
Would vever dapple ito day ; 
How heavily it roll’d away— 

Before the eastern flaine 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And call’d the radiance frow their cars, 
And fill’d the earth, from his deep 

throne, 

With lonely lustre all his own. 
Up rose the sun; the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world ' 
Which lay around—behind—before ; 
What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 
No sign of travail—none of toil ; 
‘The very air was mute ; 
And not an insect’s shrill small horn, 
Nor matin bird's new voice was bourne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Pauting as if his heart would burst, 
The weary brute still stagger’d on ; 
And still we were—or seem’d—alone :” 





The horse fails exhausted and 
dies, but Mazeppa survives : 


‘* T woke—Where was I >—Do I see 
A human face look down on me? 
And doth a roof above me close? f 
Do these limbs on a couch repose ? . 
Js this a chamber where I lie ? 
And is it mortal you bright eye, 
That watches me with gentle glance ? 
I closed my own again once more 
As doubttul that the former trance, 
Could not as yet be o’er. 
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A slender girl, long-haired, and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught, 
Even with my first return of thought ; 
For ever and anon she threw 
A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free; 
I gazed, and gazed, until L knew 
No vision it could be, — 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast.” 


When the Hetman concluded 
his tale, the author informs us 
that the king had been “ an hour 
asleep,” by which he probably 
meant to intimate, that he had not 
exerted himself on the production. 

An ode to Venice succeeds, the 
commencement of which is very 
fine : 


“Oh Venice ! Venice ! When thy mar- 
ble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall 
be 
A cry of nations o'er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for 


thee, 

What should thy sons do ?—any thing 
but weep: 

Aud yet they only murmur in their 
sleep. 

In contrast with their fathers—as the 

slime— 

The dull green ouze of the receding 
deep, 

Is with the dashing of the spring-tide 
foam, 

That drives the sailor shipless to his 
hone, 


Are they to those that were.” 


The unmeaning prose fragment at 
the end, is not worthy of comment. 


PALL HF 


THE WAGGONER, 
A POEM, 


To which are added, Sonnets, By 
W. Wordsworth. 8vo. 1819. 
ALTHOUGH we have so soon to 

notice another effusion of Mr. 

Wordsworth’s pen, he has taken 

care that it shall not be mistaken 

for an hasty one, by informing us 
that it was read to Mr. Charles 

Lamb (to whom it is dedicated) in 


Voi. III. August, 18\% 
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1806, but was not added to Peter 
Bell, lest it should appear to dis- 
advantage by the side of “ the 
higher tone of imagination, and 
the deeper touches of passion, 
aimed at in the former.’ We 
so far agree with our author, that 
we do not think the poem before 
us likely to add much to his re- 
putation. The plot and structure 
are different to those usually adopt- 
ed by Mr. Wordsworth, and do not 
appear so well suited to his pecu- 
liar talents. 

The story may be briefly told : 
Benjamin the Waggoner, a silly, 
drunken fellow, who cannot resist 
the temptation of stopping at every 
ale-house he meets, passes the 
Swan as a wonderful effort of his 
resolution ; but, meeting with a 
lame showman, who had been a 
sailor under Lord Nelson, his wife, 
a child, and an ass, dragging the 
model of a ship, they are over- 
taken by a storm; Benjamin is 
easily persuaded by the showman, 
on approaching the sign of the 
Cherry Tree, to enter, and they 
stay there two hours, drinking and 
listening to ‘a fiddle in its glee.’ 
The following description of a 
rustic fete at the Cherry Tree, is 
given with a vigour unequalled in 
any other part of the poem: 


“ Blithe svuls and lightsome hearts 
have we, 
Feasting at the Cuerry Tree! 
This was the outside proclamation, 
This was the inside salutation ; 
What bustling —jostling—high and low ! 
A universal overflow ! 
What tankards foaming from the tap ! 
What store of cakes in every lap ! 
What thamping—stumping—overbeard ! 
The thunder had not been mure busy : 
With such a stir, you would have said, 
This little place may well be dizzy ! 
’Tis who can dance with greatest vigour— 
Tis what can be most prompt and eager ; 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call, 
The pewter clatters on the wall ; 
The very bacon shows its feeling, 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 
N 
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After picturing the feelings of 
the drunken men very, warmly, we 
are informed that the ass was tied 
to the waggon, but unfortunately 
a mastiff, who was chained under 
it, 

“i not well pleased to be, 
So very near such company ;” 





snarls at the ass, and receives a 
serious kick : 


«« The Ass uplifting a hind hoof, 
Salutes the mastiff on the head, 
And so were better manners bred, 
And all was calm and quieted.” 


Benjamin’s master rides from 
Keswick in search of the waggon, 
and being angry at his loitering, 
at finding him in the company of 
vagrants, and at observing the 
“ wound upon the mastiff’s head, “ 
dismisses him : 


* A hoard of grievances unseal’d ; 

All past forgiveness it repeal’d ;— 

And thus, and through distemper’d blood 
On both sides, Benjamin the good, 

The patient, and the tender-hearted, 
Was from his Team and Waggon parted ; 
When duty of that day was o’er, 

Laid down his whip—and serv’d no more. 
Nor could the waggon Jong survive, 
Which Benjamin had ceas’d to drive: 
It linger’d on ;—Guide after Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 

But each unmanageable hill 

Call’d for ais patience and his skill ;— 
And sure it is, that through this night, 
And what the morning brought to light, 
Two losses had we to sustain, 

We lost both Wacconer anv Warn !” 


No competent driver for the 
“‘ majestically huge and slow” wag- 
gon with eight horses being attain- 
able, it was unworthily: Succeeded 
by “ eight sorry carts : 


*¢ But most of all, thou lordly wain! 

T wish to have thee here again, 

When windows flap and chimney roars, 

And all is dis ui out of doors ; 

And, sitting by wy fire, I see 

Fight sorry Carts, no less a train ! 

Unworthy Successors of thee, 

Come straggling through the wind and 
rain ; 

And oft, as they pass slowly on, 

Seneath my window—ene by one— 
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See, perch’d upon the naked height 

The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single Traveller—and, there, 
Another—then perhaps a Pair— 

The lame, the sickly, and the old ; 

Men, Women, heartless with the cold ; 
And Babes in wet and starving plight ; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest, 

Thy shelter—aad their mother’s breast ! 
Then most of all, then far the most, 

Do I regret what we have lost ; 

Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin ;— 
And of his stately Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when He was gone! 


The Waggoner is followed by 
twelve sonnets, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen : 

CAPTIVITY, 

« As the cold aspect of a sunless way 

Strikes through the Traveller’s frame 
with deadlier chill, 

Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 

Glistening with unparticipated ray, 

Or shining slope where he must never 


stray 5 

So joys, remembered without wish or 
will, 

Sharpen the keenest edge of present 
ill,— 

On the crush’d heart a heavier burthen 
lay. 


Just Heaven, contract the compass of 
my mind 

To fit proportion with my altered state ! 

Quench those felicities whose light } find 

Burn'ng within my bosom all too late !— 

O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 

And like mine eyes, that stream with 
sorrow blind !” 


Education, 


A school on the Lancasterian 
system opened at Florence on the 
first of May, aud already atords 
the most unequivocal proof of the 
advantages resulting from the plan 
of mutual instruction: a singular 
instance of the rapid progress of 
the pupils is mentioned, A gre- 
nadier, named Pascal Bresci, 25 
years of age, who scarcely knew 
the alphabet, has in the space of 
twenty days learned to read with 
facility, and to write correctly from 
dictation. 
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REVIEW OF NEW ‘MUSIC. 





Hodsoll’s Collection of popular 
Dances, for the Piano-Forte, 
Harp, or Violin. 


The dances consist of Ketty 
O’ Linch; The Duchess of Glouces- 
ter; The Spanish Dance ; Hat- 


field House; Grand Duke Mi- 


chael; the Rage at Almack’s ; and 


Lady G. Bathurst. 


No striking peculiarity distin- 
guishes the dances from the usual 
routine that are constantly appear- 
ing ; they are, however, pleasing ; 
and the last is certainly in the best 
French style. 


A Sixth|Divertimento for the Pi- 
ano- Forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Flute, ad lib. in 
which are introduced an origi- 
nal Lapland and favourite 
Irish Air; composed and re- 
spectfully inscribed to Miss 
Ironside, by T. J. Klose. 


The opening of this piece is 
very plain and heavy, but in the 
second part some pleasing ideas 
are obseryable. The Lapland air 


a: 


does not bear many traits of origi- * 
nality. The theme is very hap- 
pily treated, and displays much 
judgment and taste. The last 
movement is founded on the Irish 
tune, “ Oh ! whistle and Pll come 
to thee my Lad.’?—This does not 
admit of much display; but Mr. 
K. has made the most of it. It is, 
on the whole, a pleasing performe 
ance, 


Airs with Variations for the Pia- 
no-Forte; by James Salmon, 
Pianiste. No. 1 and 2, 


The first number contains a fa- 
vourite Portuguese mondinka, or 
love-song, dedicated to Lady Ce- 
cilia Brown; and the second, a 
melody of the same description, 
dedicated to Miss J. C. Gordon. 
We are surprised Mr. Salmon 
should select two airs so devoid of 
all originality as these. ‘The va- 
riations, however, are animated and 
tasteful, with some degree of in- 
vention, and give us a favourable 
opinion of Mr, Salmon’s abilities, 
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THE DRAMA. 
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Covent GARDEN. 

On the 19th of July this theatre 
closed for the season with Hamlet, 
and a patch-work pantomime called 
Mother Goose. At the end of the 
tragedy the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent entered the house, and were 
saluted with God Save the King, 
in which the audience joined with 
much enthusiasm.—The following 
farewell address was delivered by 
Mr. Fawectt. 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.— 
Again the proprietors of this theatre 
have to express their grateful thanks 





for a most prosperous and successful 
season, 

“Aided by your liberal patronage, 
the national drama has been sustain- 
ed in all its various branches in a 
manner (the proprietors hope) 
worthy of this great and enlightened 
wetropolis. 

‘If we look back to the perform- 
ances of the season, we shall find 
that Tragedy has been supported 
by a combination of rare and dise 
tinguished histrionic talent; and 
authors, both ancient and modern, 
have had their tragedies acted with 
N 2 
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§8 The Drama. 


a strength of company perhaps 
never excelled.—Comedy has kept 
even pace with her sister muse, and 
your plaudits have greeted the per- 
formance of most of our classical 
comic writers, 

“ [n Opera a great advance has 
been made. The execution of the 
most beautiful of Mozart’s music, 
with the utmost!precision and effect, 
is a proof that what has hitherto 
been the sole pride and boast of 
foreign talent, is likewise attainable 
to English musical genius and 
capacity, 

“‘ The lighter pieces have also 
had their full share of your favour, 
and have successfully answered the 
purpose of exciting hilarity and 
good humour. 

‘The Proprietors therefore hope, 
they have only to pursue the same 
steps to merit the same encourage- 
ment; and relying confidently on 
the continuance of your favours, 
they most respectfully bid you fare- 
well, Ladies and Gentlemen, until 
the re-opening, Monday, the 6th 
September. 

“The performers beg leave to 
add their heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments for your unvaried kindness 
and indulgence ; and until our next 
‘merry meeting we wish you all 
health and happiness,” 

EnGuisH Opera House. 

My Own Rival; a_ musical 
comedy has been produced with 
great success. Its plot turns on 
the perplexities of an officer who 
loves the lady under different 
characters, and, after fancying that 
he has, what Miss Byron calls 
‘a divided heart,’ discovers, to his 
great satisfaction, that his affections 
are really deyoted to one mistress. 
He has fallen in love with a low- 
bred lass in his early youth, and 
been enamoured of poverty and a 
coltage, but after a long absence, 
returns to lay his laurels at the feet 
ef the same lady, crowned with 


unexpected fortune and embellished 
with fashionable graces. She 
assails him alternately in each of 
her characters, reviving his old love 
for her as the rustic Sophy, and 
dazzling him as the graceful and 
accomplished Lucy. There is a 
great deal of spirit in this piece, 
and the equiveque is well kept up 
by the admirable acting of Mr. 
Wrench, and Miss Kelly. 

Self Sacrifice, or the Maid of 
the Cottage. This isa melo drama 
of the worst description, abounding 
in absurdities and improbabilities. 
A cottage girl isabout to be married 
to a count widower, who has a son 
by a former marriage: the child is 
stabbed on the nuptial morning by 
the supposed father of the girl, to 
which deed she is a witness, and 
though about to suffer death herself 
as the criminal, suspected upon 
strong circumstantial evidence, 
she prefers a shameful end to the 
betrayal of her guilty parent. 
Dungeons, escapes, dangers, draw- 
bridges, storms on shore, and tem- 
pests at sea ensue; the real father 
arrives, and the murderer is shot. 
This plot is the same as the 
Heroine ; ora Daughter’s Courage, 
a condemued drama produced last 
season at Drury Lane. 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement. This entertain- 
ment is produced for the purpose of 
introducing Mr, Reeve, a rather 
coarse but clever imitator of various 
actors.—A foolish old man ad- 
vertises for a husband for his 
daughter, Sophia, and Harry Alias 
assumes several parts to answer 
the advertisement. He mimicked 
Farren in Sir Peter Teazle, Harley 
in Dr. Endall, Munden in Sam 
Dabbs, and Matthews in An Actor 
of All Work, in which he introduced 
imitations of Liston, Kean, and 
others, His copy after Kean was 
by far the most successful; in the 
others the finer touches were waut- 
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ing to perfect pictures in which the 
rough outline was perfectly correct. 
He was much applauded, and still 
coutinues a source of attraction. 
HAYMARKET. 
Drury Lane Company. 

On the 10th of July these per- 
formances closed, when Mr. Rae 
delivered a neat farewell address, 
enpressive of their thanks for the 
encouragement afforded them by 
the public, aud their gratitude for 
the patronage of the Royal Family. 
The house was well filled. 

Haymarket Company. 

This Theatre opened on the 20th 


of July for a six weeks season under 


the management of Mr. Terry. 
The performances were TheSoldier’s 
Daughter, Lovers’ Quarrels, anda 
new farce called Wet Weather. 
The Comedy was well performed ; 
Liston’s Timothy Quaint, Terry’s, 
Governor Heartall; aud Jones’s 
Frauk Heartall, were admirably 
sustained. Mrs Edwin appeared 
as the Widow Cheerly, which she 
performed with great applause. 
Mrs Gibbs as Jacintha, and Mr, 
Russell as Sancho in Lovers’ 
Quarrels, were admirably humour- 
ous. The new farce of Wet Wea- 
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ther, is a whimsical production. It 
is said to be the first attempt ofa 
juvenile author, and would certainly 
do credit to maturer years, we 
scarcely remember an instance in 
which farcical humour has been so 
well sustained from beginning to 
end.—Sir Onesiphorus Puddefat 
(Liston) by concealing a will ina 
drawer, instead of burning it, tries 
to secure his cousin Emily (Miss 
Beaumont) in marriage; but the 
lady prefers Captain Bromley 
(Jones) and, through the agency of 
Tim, an intriguing servant (J. 
Russell) alternately succeeds in 
the match of her choice. Sir One- 
siphorus is a stupid Hampshire 
boor, who coming into possession of 
a large fortune comes to London, 
and studies all kind of gentleman- 
like accomplishments, such as 
dancing, fencing, boxing, riding 
the velocipede, &c. He talks of 
“ Yeomanry corps manuring (ma- 
nevering) all over the  field,’’ 
and many similar mis-usages of 
the English tongue. Liston played 
it with the most grave and efficient 
drollery. J. Russell was very suc- 
cessful in Tim, and Miss Beaumont 
acquitted herself admirably well iy 
Emily. 





MIRROR OF FASHION 
For AUGUST, 1819. 





Talking Dress. 


White muslin dress, with full 
puff trimming at the bottom. Spen- 
ser of blue satin ground, with raised 
white satin. Princeof Wales’s fea- 
thers. Plain back, aud high col- 


lar. Full sleeves, with blue satin 
epaulettes. Tops edged with white 
satin. Blue tabs, bordered with 
white. Full point lace frill. White 
satin bounet, with blue pipings 
and transparent lace fronts; with 
blue pipings and full trimmings at 


the edge, and surmounted with 
white and blue feathers. Gloves 
and boots to correspond, 


Eventing Dress. 

White gauze dress, with full puff 
of pink satin, drawn up with small 
white satin shells, and edged with 
gauze flounces at the bottom. Body 
tight to the shape, and cut low 
round the breast, and bordered with 
trimming to correspond with the 
bottom. Sleeves full and short, and 
let in with pink satin puffs, and 
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bordered at the bottom with pink 
satin. Head-dress, coronet of hair 
and a pink roseate on one side. 
Gloves and shoes to correspond. 


R. 





July the 14th being the day ap- 
pointed for the Prince Regent clos- 
ing the Session of Parliament, the 
usual arrangements were accord- 
ingly made. It being twelve 
months since a state procession of 
this description took place, consi- 
derable interest was excited to wit- 
ness the ceremony, both in the 
House of Lords, and in the park 
and streets. Ladies, in full dresses, 
began to arrive at the House of 
Peers hy eleven o'clock, and the 
concourse of people in the park 
and strects has not been exceeded 
for some years past. The Prince 
Regent left Carlton House in his 
private carriage between one and 
two o’clock, for St. James’s Pa- 
lace, The arrangements being 
ready, his Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded through the spacious suit 
of state-rooms in the palace to the 
court-yard, attended by his state 
page, the page of honour in wait- 
ing, the gentlemen ushers, equer- 
ries, the comptroller and treasurer 
of the household, gold stick, the 
lord chamberlain, the groom, the 
Jord in waiting, and the master of 
therobes. The master of the horse 
and an officer of state attended the 
Regent in the state-carriage, car- 
rying the royal speech in his hand. 
Viscount Melbourne also rode in 
the state-carriage as lord in wait- 
ing. The Prince Regent wore re- 
gimentals, with his different and 
numerous orders, and appeared in 
excellent health. His Royal High- 
ness entered the House of Peers at 
two o’clock, and was announced by 
a royal salute from cannons placed 
on the Lambeth shore. The pro- 
cession returned to St. James's 
Palace in the same order, The 


French, Austrian, Spanish, Swe 
dish, Persian, and Algerine Am- 
bassadors, were present. The Du- 
chess of Kent was there, in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, as was 
her royal husband. The Duke of 
Wellington bore the sword of state. 

June the 24th being the day ap- 
pointed for the private christening 
of the infant princess, the child of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
preparations were made for the ce- 
remony at Kensington Palace: the 
royal gold font was removed from 
the ‘Tower of London, and was 
fitted up in the grand saloon with 
crimson velvet coverings, from the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 
under the direction of Mr. Mash, 
of the lord chamberlain’s office. 
The members of the royal family, 
and others invited to the ceremony, 
assembled at the palace soon after 
three o’clock. The Prince Regent, 
attended by Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, was received by the Duke ef 
Kent, who conducted him into the 
grand saloon; and immediately 
after the arrival of the Regent the 
ceremony commenced, which was 
performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishop 
of London. The infant was named 
Alexandrina Victoria. The spon- 
sors were, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Kegent, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Alexander of 
all the Russias, who was repre- 
sented, as his Imperial Majesty’s 
proxy, by the Duke of York; the 
Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, 
who was represented, as her Ma- 
jesty’s proxy, by the Princess Au- 
gusta; and her Serene Highness 
ihe Duchess Dowager of Coburg, 
who was represented, as her proxy, 
by the Duchess of Gloucester. At 
the close of the baptism, the Bi- 
shop of London recorded the pro- 
ceedings in the Register-book of 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Pa- 
lace, 
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On June the 2lst the Prince 
Regent gave a juvenile party to 
the children of nobility and dis- 
tinguished personages. His Royal 
Highness, to prevent their being 
kept out till a late hour, invited 
them to assemble at nine o’clock ; 
but some were so anxious to enjoy 
the honour of visiting the Prince 
Regent, and the pleasure of being 
at Carlton House, that they began 
to arrive there about half past 
eight. The pages, and other gen- 
tlemen of the royal household, ap- 
peared in their state uniforms upon 
the occasion. The entertainment 
was given in the lower suite of 
rooms, which were decorated and 
refreshed with plants, shrubs, and 
flowers, as was the conservatory. 
The whole was kept remarkably 
cool, by all the windows being 
epen; but to guard against any 
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danger from drafts or cold wind, 
they had tight blinds. In the con- 
servatory was stationed a numerous 
and well selected band of first-rate 
performers, ably led by Mr. Payne. 
Dancing commenced with a coun- 
try dance, to the favourite tune of 
* Gang no more to yon town,” 
which was followed by “ Rob Roy.” 
After this the juvenile party com- 
menced quadrilles. Refreshments 
were provided for them ina tem- 
porary room, the roof of which 
resembled a large temple in the 
garden; access was made to it 
through a door or window, which 
reaches to the floor of the centre 
reom. They danced in the dining- 
room adjoining the conservatory. 
The Prince invited a numerous 
party at ten o’clock, in addition te 
the juvenile party, their parents, 
and relatives. 





MISCELLANEA. 





FLrour, The purity of flour 
may be partly ascertained by grasp- 
ing a handful, and squeezing it for 
half a minute, when if laid, even 
roughly, on a table, it will preserve 
its form, If adulterated, it soon 
falls down, especially if the adul- 
teration, instead of whiting, be 
bones, or plaster of Paris. 

2. Dip the fore-finger and thumb 
into a little sweet oil, aud take up 
asmall quantity of flour between 
them ; if pure, it may be rubbed for 
any length of time and will not be- 
come adhesive, but if mixed with 
whiting, it soon becomes putty : if 
pure, it also becomes dark-colour- 
ed, but if impure, is very little al- 
tered by the oil. 

3. Lemon-juice, or vinegar, will 
also detect ihe presence of whiting 
by the agitation produced in the 
flour: pure flour produces no par- 
ticular effect with these fluids. 


FemaLe Patriotism. — Iu 
South America it is not only the 
men who are conspicuous for their 
energetic assertion aud defence of 
their liberties. The women are 
animated with a republican devo- 
tion to the cause of independence. 
The wife of General Padilla ae- 
companies him to the field, aud 
has been nomiuated a lieutenant- 
colonel, for taking with her own 
hands a Spanish colour. The 
women of Cochabambo were sta- 
tioned io defend a post on the at- 
tack on that town, and all perished. 
[n upper Peru it is now customary 
to inquire, at every roll-call, if the 
women of Cochabambo have pre- 
sented themselves ; and the answer 
regularly given, to perpetuate the 
exploit, is, “ No: they have all 
perished in the deicace of their 
country.”’ 
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DEATHS. 





DEATHS.—In his 81st year, the Rev. 
Dr, James Playfair, Principal of United 
College, University of St. Andrews —At 
Bath, the Hon. John Blackwood, aged 
65, Member of his Majesty's Council in 
lower Canada.—At Cheltenham, Lieu- 
tenant General Charles Reynolds of the 
East-India Company’s Service.—Aged 
82, at her house in Park Street, Mary, 
Baroness Mordaunt, of Turvey.—Aged 
4, Miss Esther Lopez, daughter of Sir 
M. Lopez.—At Paris, Lieutenant General 
Robinson, M. P.—At Bath, aged 60, the 
Rev. Joseph Jekyll Rye, M. A. for up- 
wards of 35 years Vicar of Dallington, 
and Rector of Stoke Goldington, Bucks.— 
On the 26th June, of an apopletic fit, 
Thomas Philip Lamb, Esq. M. P. of 
Mountstield Lodge, Rye, Sussex —On 
the 29th of June, at Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire, after a short illness, 
Samuel Lysons, Fsq. of the Inner Temple, 
F. R. S, and F. A. S. keeper of his 
Majesty’s Records in the Tower of 
London, &c. &c.—June 20, suddenly, 
the Rev. Dr. Twycross of Mile End.— 
June 29, at Paris, in her 11th year, the 
Hon. Alice Emily Percy, secund daughter 
of Lord Louvaine —June 50, in Middle- 
sex Place, suddenly, aged 68, Major 
Gen, Thomas Hawkshaw, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Bengal Establish- 
ment.—July 21, in Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy 
Square, the widow of the late Major 
Heitland, of the Madras Establishment.— 
July 4, in Leigh Street, Burton Crescent, 
aged 66, Lieut. Col. Patrick, late of the 
Hon. East Ihdia Company’s Service,— 
July 3, at the Rectory House, Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Edmund Hill, B.D.—July 
10, at Kew Green, Lieut. Gen. Wm. 
Wynyard, late Equerry to his Majesty, 
and Colonel of the 5th Regiment of 
foot.—July 12, at the Abbey, in Glouces- 


tershire, in her 70th year, the Hon. Mrs, 
Masters, sister to Lerd Shelborne.—July 
14, at her apartments in Kensington 
Palace, in her 8¢nd year, Lady Porten, 
relict of the late Sir Stanier Porten, 
Knt.—Jvly 13, in Upper Seymour 
Street, in his 75th year, the Rev. Wm. 
Percy, D.D. Rector of St. Paul’s, church, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and formerly 
of Queen’s Square Chapel, Westizinster.— 
July 11, the wife of Joseph Pitt, M. P. of 
East Court, Wilts.—July 5, at his seat, at 
Newlands, Southampton, the Hon. 
Admiral Sir W. Cornwallis, G. C, B. Vice 
Admiral of England &c. 

At Paris, the celebrated Aeronaut, 
Madame Blanchard, was. unfortunately 
killed during a fete at Tivoli. The wind 
was very high, aud she went up amidst 
the concern of thousands of spectators ; 
on the lights being extinguished, the fire- 
works exploded, and the Balloon appeared 
as a dark cloud, for an instant, when it 
took fire’ Madame B. was precipitated 
to the earth with the utinost velocity. She 
fellin a smal] street near Rue Mout 
Blanc ; when taken up she was not quite 
dead, but literally dastied to pieces; She 
survived but a few minutes. The effect 
produced upen the company who witness- 
ed it, was distressing even to agony. 
Many females went iuto violent hysterics, 
and a general consternation prevailed. 
The amusements of the evening were 
immediately closed. A subscription for 
her family was set on foot at the doors of 
the garden, to which all contributed as 
they went out. It was understood the 
sums received for admission would be ap- 
plied to the same benevolent purpose, 
It is supposed that the artificial fire works 
attached to the parachute having caught 
the branches of the trees in ascending, 
they became displaced, and thus caused 
the balloon to take fire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. T’s. verses are too incorrect for publication, and as the writer requires that they 
should be inserted in the state in which they are forwarded, without any revision, we are 
under the necessity of declining their inse:tion, 


An article Christianity, signed C., we decline inserting, there being so many pub- 
lications devoted exclusively to religious subjects, that we consider them not properly 


within our province. 


S. W’s, commuuication is not adapted to our miscellany. 
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